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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of 
Sarawak. From his personal papers and 
correspondence. By Spenser St. John, 
F.R.G.S., formerly secretary to the Rajah, 
&e., &c. (Blackwood.) 


Tue life of Sir James Brooke is by far the 
most notable romance which our nineteenth 
century can boast of. That an English 
gentleman of moderate fortune and small pre- 
liminary training, with no family influence to 
support him, or any connexions who could 
assist him by their wealth or powerful 
countenance, should have been able to raise 
himself to the position of ruler over a tract 
of country as large as Holland and Belgium ; 
that he should have established his sway 
over peoples differing in race and creed and 
colour, making life secure, and trade and 
commerce flourishing ; that he should have 
succeeded in stamping out a hideous pas- 
sion for piracy and wanton murder among 
wild tribes who had practised it as an 
exciting pastime for a century and a half; 
that he should have left his little kingdom as 
a heritage for his kinsmen to govern after 
him, and that this kingdom should have con- 
tinued as the centre of civilisation in the 
Eastern Archipelago to the present moment ; 
that all this should have been done in the 
face of furious opposition, malignant calumny, 
and all the petty intrigues which personal 
spite and commercial greed could bring to 
bear upon the hero against whom they were 
directed ;—this, indeed, is passing strange, 
because it is all true. 

It is just three years since Miss Jacob’s 
Life of the Raja of Sarawak was reviewed in 
these columns. It is impossible to criticise 
Mr. St. John’s new biography without, to some 
extent, comparing it with the earlier and far 
more complete and laborious work ; for, indeed, 
no two books professing to tell the same story 
could well offer a greater contrast. Miss 
Jacob’s Life is superior to Mr. St. John’s in all 
respects save one—it occupies two volumes 
while Mr. St. John’s takes up less than 
400 pages. But in loving appreciation of the 
man whose eventful career is disclosed to us ; 
in delicacy of handling such matters as required 
good taste and reticence ; in consideration for 
the feelings of others whom there was no 
necessity to pain; in all those graces of style 
aud in all that accuracy of diction which are 
essential to attractive authorship, the lady is 
immeasureably superior to her rival. 

To begin with, Miss Jacob has only one 
hero; the god of her idolatry is Sir James 
Brooke. Mr. St. John has no heroes, unless, 


indeed, we except Mr. Spenser St. John him- 
self, If only he had been at hand in any of 
those crises on which the fate of empires depend, 
history would have had a different tale to 








tell; had he been in Eden instead of Adam, 
the fall of man would have been averted and 
the tempter foiled. 

Mr. St. John is very much less of a 

biographer than a critic, and by no means 
always a friendly critic. In his Preface he 
tells us, “I propose only to give a general 
idea of his [Sir James Brooke’s] life,’’ which 
is not what we usually expect in a biography, 
and something very different from what we 
get in this volume. Hence we are favoured 
with such gratuitous and perfectly unneces- 
sary statements as that Sir James “ started in 
life with little knowledge and no idea of self- 
control,’ that he was “not suited to any 
post that required steady and methodical 
work,” that “there could be no discipline 
in any vessel in which Mr. Brooke had sway,” 
that “he was totally unfit to fill his new 
character as a trader,” that he acquired 
Malay “slowly and laboriously,”’ and so on— 
statements some of which, and notably the 
last, are open to very grave doubts as to 
their accuracy, while all leave an impression 
upon the reader that his author is a snappish 
and opinionated person of the valet-de-chambre 
order of intellect. Nor is this impression 
altered when we read ‘between the lines.” 
The way in which he dismisses Mr. Templer, 
whom he never saw, but who was the de- 
voted and chivalrous friend of the Raja 
through life, notwithstanding a brief 
estrangement which was soon made up and 
never afterwards alluded to, is in extremely 
bad taste. Templer, if he erred in judgment, 
was yet true as gold, and was incapable of 
anything mean and petty. His love for his 
friend had no tinge of selfishness in it; it 
was the loyal attachment of a warm-hearted 
and generous man to one whose nobleness 
and lofty character he revered with a genuine 
enthusiasm. But Mr. St. John has no sym- 
pathy with enthusiasm ; he seems to think that 
his vocation is to point out all the faults he 
can discover in other people, and the number 
of incompetent people of all nations whom he 
has met with in the course of his career is 
quite surprising; he has evidently been ex- 
tremely unfortunate in the company he has 
kept through life. Thus Sir Francis Collier 
“was a clever, prosy, coarse, though often 
gentleman-like man.’’ Capt. Brooke (the 
Raja’s nephew) 
‘* had no remarkable ability, and never pretended 
to have; but he managed the affairs of the 
country with great tact, and kept everything 
quiet. He visited every part of it, and made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
and their wants.” 


The reader will wonder how a man of “ no 
remarkable ability’ could have succeeded so 
well and done so much. Mr. St. John ex- 
plains it all in the next sentence, “I accom- 
panied in most of his journeys.’’ Mr. Ruppell 
had not the benefit of Mr. St. John’s direction 
and advice. He ‘‘ was a good-hearted and a 
good-natured man, but did not understand 
administrative work.’ “Mr. Williamson, 
originally an interpreter, had the faults of 
those whoare born and educated in the East ;” 
and so it runs on throughout, till the tone of 
cynical disparagement which characterises the 
book makes one doubt whether the faint praise 
which is dealt out at wide intervals is meant 
seriously, or is not itself ironical. Nor does 








the author’s style of writing at all redeem 
the spirit he displays. There are paragraphs 
which are neither English nor are they easily 
intelligible. Of the mouth of the Sarawak 
River he says :-— 

‘There is no prettier spot; on its right bank 
rises the splendid peak [of Santubong] over 2,000 
feet in height, clothed from its summit to its 
base with noble vegetation, its ificent 
buttresses covered with lofty trees showing over 
100 feet of stem without a branch, and at its 
base a broad beach of white sand, fringed by 
graceful casuarinas, waving and trembling under 
the influence of the faintest breeze, and at that time 
thronged by wild hogs.” 


When in 1843 Mr. Brooke returned to 
Sarawak with the letters of the Sultan of 
Brunei, we are told that ‘‘ the letters were 
produced in all the state which could possibly 
be atiained. On their arrival they were re- 
ceived and brought wp amid large wax torches.” 

Eccentricities of this kind abound in the 
volume, and would be excusable in a writer 
who was making his first essay in authorship, 
but Mr. St. John rather prides himself upon 
his literary ability, and tells us that as early 
as 1848—that is, before he had ever been out 
of Europe—he “had written innumerable 
articles on the subject ” of Borneo, nd since 
then he has been busy with his pen. 

It is, however, only fair to Mr. St. John to 

say that, when he is simply describing scenes 
which do not require that detestable accom- 
plishment ‘yclept “ word-painting,” or not 
venting his spleen against somebody who has 
provoked his dislike, he can now and then 
give us a pleasant picture. The following is 
his account of a visit to the wife of a Malay 
chief, the Datu Patingi :— 
‘** Passing through an outer room, we entered 
the hall of audience—a large square apartment 
without an ornament on its bare plank walls 
save a solitary old pistol. The floor was covered 
with mats, and on either side was ranged a file 
of chairs facing each other for Mina’s European 
guests. At the upper end was a seat with a piece 
of gold brocade thrown over it for the Rajah, 
while cloth of gold was spread under his feet. 
At his right sat Mina on the prettiest of mats. 
She had received us with a good deal of elegance. 
After a few words of welcome she rose and, with 
her maidens, began to shower on us yellow rice, 
touched our foreheads with a golden ring, and 
then sprinkled our hair with gold dust. These 
greetings being over, I had leisure to look 
round the room and examine the assembled 
crowd. Behind us sat the women and girls, a 
few of the younger tolerably good-looking, and, 
for Malays, eeeage, NOEs but in general 
they were very plain. The other portions of 
the room were crowded with men and boys— 
some of the latter naked, others half dressed, 
while a few were decently clothed. . . . 
Mina sat, as I before observed, on the Rajah’s 
right, and entered readily into conversation. 
One of her observations is well worth recording. 
The Rajah paid her a compliment on her neat 
house, when she answered, ‘ Ah, sir, were it 
not for you I should not have had this house ; 
it is yours. We never had such a place as this 
until you came to live among us.’ ” 

This seventh chapter and the eighth, which 
treats of the Seribas pirates, are the best in 
the book, but even where the author must be 
allowed to know what he is writing about there 
is indescribable confusion in his descriptions, 
and to attempt to follow his journeyings in and 
out of the rivers and among the Dyak settle- 
ments is quite hopeless. There is one chapter, 
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the fift’ seth, which gives an account of Sir 
James Brooke’s mission to Siam. Here at 
any rate we might have looked for some 
curious. and interesting information ; but the 
accow’at is eminently meagre and disappointing, 
and barely takes up four pages. On the other 
hand, the history of the Chinese insurrection 
in 1857 is told with much clearness and 
vivacity, though Mr. St. John in this instance 
does not speak from personal knowledge, for 
he had left Sarawak before the outbreak 
occurred. 

On the whole, it is impossible to pronounce 
. this book to be anything else but a con- 
spicuous failure. Sir James Brooke’s career 
and the grand chivalry that he displayed in 
all his enterprises, the deeply pathetic in- 
cidents which his life exhibits, and the 
startling surprises in his successes and dis- 
appointments must always of necessity prove 
attractive to any reader who becomes ac- 
quainted with them for the first time. Mr. 
St. John has added scarcely a single fact to 
what was known before, and has made as little 
as could possibly be made of the materials 
ready to his hand. If it be asked wherein 
does the real value of the book consist, the 
honest reply is—in the Appendix, which is a 
Consular Report by Mr. Ussher on the pre- 
sent condition of Sarawak. But it is a 
simple misnomer to call this volume a bio- 
graphy. The Biography of Sir James Brooke 
is not a work that everyone is qualified to 
undertake ; certainly it is not a work that 
should have been attempted by Mr. Spenser 
St. John. AvGuUSTUS JESSOPP. 








Encyclopédie des Sciences religieuses. Publice 
sous la direction de F. Lichtenberger. 
6 vols. A—Ir. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 


Few Churches have ever sunk to a lower ebb 
than, the Reformed Protestant Church of 
France had done at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. Persecution had done its worst 
upon her, and the friendship of the Encyclo- 
paedists, who had been the first to befriend 
her and to lift the penalties of the execu- 
tioner from off her, had almost destroyed 
belief in the more positive doctrines of 
Christianity. Since that date the struggle 
has been slowly upwards. First came a 
purely religious revival similar to that 
wrought by the Evangelical movement in 
England; then followed an era of great 
preachers, in which A. Monod disputed the 
palm of eloquence with the great Dominican, 
Lacordaire; a period of historical research 
ensued, the results of which, besides many 
other admirable works, may be seen in the 
numerous volumes of the Bulletin of the 
Société d’Histoire du Protestantisme fran- 
cais and in La France protestante of M. 
Haag, monuments of which any society might 
be proud ; lastly, these Protestants, numbering 
less than a million of native French subjects, 
have given to France a series of statesmen 
from Guizot to Waddington, who greatly sur- 
pass in proportionate numbers, and certainly 
equal in merit, those produced by the re- 
maining thirty-four millions of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Nor does French Protestantism show any 
signs of intellectual exhaustion. By the 
admission of M. de Broglie it is only his Pro- 





testantism which prevents M. de Pressensé 
being acknowledged as among the first of 
French thinkers and Jiterati. M. Bersier 
sustains the fame of the pulpit, and M. Reuss, 
of Strassburg, successfully emulates the 
exegesis of Germany and of England. But 
there has hitherto been lacking a work, or 
standard manual, which might give the reading 
public some fair idea of what the teaching and 
the literary power of French Protestantism 
really is. To supply this want is the endea- 
vour of the publication before us. 

We regret that we cannot speak of this 
work in terms of unqualified eulogium. 
The mechanical execution, indeed, is excellent; 
the type and form are far more agreeable to 
the student than is usual in works of ‘this 
class; and the outward appearance of the 
livraisons does the highest credit to the pub- 
lishers. As a whole, the work seems to us to 
be premature. Great as the progress in theo- 
logical science of the French Protestant 
Church has been, it is still, we think, unequal 
to the production of a standard work on this 
extensive scale. Patristic learning, for in- 
stance, is still at alow ebb; the thoughtful 
study of the original works of their own older 
writers has not yet been resumed, while many 
of the contributors show but little acquaint- 
ance with the formularies or the doctrine of 
any Church besides theirown. From this last 
censure, however, we altogether except the 
special essays on “ Culte” by M. Bersier, on 
“L’Eglise grecque” by J. Moshakis, and 
several others. ‘The volumesare certainly not 
without articles of great ability and value. 
The chief difficulty of such a publication 
must always be to secure equality of standard 
and of treatment; but the present work 
seems to us to be of more than usual inequality. 
Moreover, some of the essays of highest 
merit, such as some of the biographical notices 
of Comte Delaborde, can scarcely justify their 
presence in an Encyclopédie des “ Sciences 
religieuses.” 'To make room for these in some 
eases (vide “Guizot”) almost voluminous 
articles, more purely theological subjects are 
sadly cramped. Thus to “ Absolution ”’ only 
seven lines and two syllables are accorded. 
For “ Féte-Dieu,’’ Corpus Christi day, cer- 
tainly the most striking and the most popular 
of all the Roman Catholic festivals in France 
of the present time, we are referred to “ Fétes 
Chrétiennes,” and all we find there is ‘‘ Le 
Féte-Dieu dans )’Eglise romaine et la Tous- 
saint dans l’Eglise grecque appartiennent aux 
fétes mobiles.” This is the more inexcusable 
because, to omit other sources, the narrative of 
its origin in Fleury’s Histoire ecclésiastique 
is of singular fairness. A large proportion of the 
articles are pleasantly written, but seem to us 
to be more adapted for the feuilleton of a 
journal, or for the pages of a magazine, than 
for a scientific encyclopaedia. There is often 
a want of terseness and exactitude, and there 
is throughout a complete absence of those 
comparative tables and tabulated and chrono- 
logical lists which are so useful to the student, 
and which save him so much time. We miss 
these especially under headings like “ Con- 
ciles,”’ “Canon,” &c. And, while it is true 
that “les indications bibliographiques,” pro- 
mised in the Preface, are fully given by some 
of the writers, yet by others they are either 
most scantily appended or are altogether 








omitted. We were by long experience pre- 
pared for inaccuracies in English names and 
citations; but we must confess surprise at 
having found a work by Dr. Lightfoot re. 
ferred to on p. 207 as “ An appendix con- 
taining the recently recowered portions,” and 
on p. 208 an “ An appendix cowntaining the 
new (sic) recovered portions,” in an otherwise 
excellent article by M. de Pressensé. 

To counterbalance shortcomings like these, 
which we have felt it our duty not to pass 
over, the editor may point with legitimate 
pride to papers like those on ‘ Academies,” 
by M. Nicolas; ‘“‘ Acta Sanctorum,” by M. 
Gabriel Monod; “ Agenda,” by M. Bersier, 
in the first livraison, and to others equally 
good and elaborate by MM. Sabatier, Stroehlin, 
Barth, &c., in succeeding parts. The work, 
moreover, improves as it proceeds, and gives 
us room to hope that in what remains the 
excellent programme of the Preface may be 
more equally and successfully carried out 
than in the portion already published. 

WentwortH WEBSTER. 








Germany Present and Past. By S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A., author of “The Vicar of 
Morwenstow,” &. 2 vols. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Tuts work consists of a great deal of padding 
and a little original matter. The padding is 
from well-known, trustworthy German sources, 
and would be instructive enough in the hands 
of an author with a sufferable style, and suffi- 
cient personal command of his subject to 
allow him to make an intelligent use of 
materials. The value of the portion which 
is original we shall ascertain by degrees. 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s horizon is unusually wide. 
He discusses with equal confidence the 
theory of German stoves and the policy of 
Karl the Great, the chastity of German 
actresses, the May Laws, and the airs of 
Tes Cloches de Corneville. We read that 
Karl the Great “ elevated some of the bishop- 
rics into principalities under episcopal sove- 
reigns, trusting that these spiritual electors 
would stand by the Imperial throne and 
maintain its prerogatives against the secular 
Kurfiirsten.”” Karl, we need hardly say, did 
nothing of the kind, because, for one thing, 
the electoral system in question did not come 
into existence till more than three centuries 
after his time. One of the most remarkable 
chapters of German mediaeval history is the 
destruction of the ancient duchy of Saxony 
by Kaiser Barbarossa. The vast dominions 
of Henry the Lion were broken up, and the 
name of Saxony was finally transferred, with 
the electoral dignity, toother German countries. 
Afterwards the new Saxony fell into two lines, 
one of which, the Ernestine, or Thuringian, 
further split—Bacteria-like—into fragments, 
giving as much trouble to short memories a3 
the ten Burgundies. Of the last process Mr. 
Baring-Gould has heard, but not of the first. 
Accordingly, he says that the “ great people ” 
who stretched from Holland to Bohemia, and 
fought so “desperately and heroically’’ against 
Karl, have “ shrivelled into a petty kingdom,” 
ruined by “‘ the breaking up of the Ernestine 
line into parcels, patches, pinches of princi- 
palities!” The Saxons affected by this 
fissiparous division, were not, as we said, the 
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“great people” at all, and everyone but Mr. 
Baring-Gould is aware that, instead of “all 
the Saxon and Thuringian provinces having 
been swallowed up by Prussia,” the whole of 
them, except the portion of Royal Saxony lost in 


1815, still survive as independent States. The]. 


author’s green tree is quite equal to his dry. 
In one place Cassel is named as the capital of 
an independent State, although Hesse-Cassel 
was absorbed by Prussia more than thirteen 
years ago. It is equally notorious that Bruns- 
wick survived the war of 1866, though our 
author twice speaks of that duchy as having 
been annexed like Hanover. 

“On October 1, 1879,” writes Mr. Baring-Gould, 
‘‘Baden and the Bavarian Pfalz will abandon 
the Code Napoleon, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirtemberg their national codes, the growth 
of centuries, and will accept the new Imperial 
Digest.” 

On October 1, 1879, nothing of this kind 
happened at all. What occurred was that 
Germany adopted a new and uniform system 
of criminal procedure and judicial organisation. 
Neither codes nor digests were in any way, 
however remote, involved. ‘ Everywhere, 
except in Bavaria, the Post Office has passed 
into the hands of the empire, which has also 
laid hold of the telegraphs.” This is in- 
correct. Wiirtemberg likewise has preserved 
her Post; the telegraph is exempt both in 
that kingdom and in Bavaria. The delimi- 
tation of the attributes of the Imperial 
and State Government is a profound puzzle 
to the author, who thinks that no German 
dare do anything unless the ogre Bis- 
marck tells him, and even calls the inter- 
ference of the Saxon police with their 
domestic Socialists Bismarck’s “ unsuccessful 
crusade against Socialism.” 

The chapter on the “ Kulturkampf,” and 
those on Labour and Social Democracy 
and the Army, abound in loose, uncriti- 
cal talk. A writer who deliberately calls 
the German tariff “preventive” and de- 
scribes Prince Bismarck’s administration as 
“Imperial absolutism and military dictator- 
ship” proclaims his own ignorance of Ger- 
many and of the meaning of elementary 
political words. In the interests of a sensa- 
tional style, it may be right to say that in Ger- 
many “no man is free, for every man is a 
soldier,” &c., &c., to speak of the whole 
male population as serving in the army, and to 
estimate the number of Germans *‘ withdrawn 
annually from trade for army and navy” at 
over 700,000. The vulgar truth, however, is 
that the yearly contingent is about 135,000, 
the entire active armed force being not much 
in excess of 400,000. A year ago, after the 
attempts of Hédel and Nobiling, the German 
Parliament passed the well-known Bill against 
Social Democracy, which had various repres- 
sive effects, one being that the newspapers and 
other publications of that party were entirel 
extinguished. Mr. Baring-Gould is so well 
up to time that he gravely says, “the Socialist 
press shows no loss of activity,” and proceeds 
to give the apposite statistics, adding, by the 
way, the astounding statement, that ‘‘ the 
whole professional class is more or less in- 
fected” with the doctrines of Lassalle and 
Marx. With the author’s general estimate of 
the “ Kulturkampf” and of the Old-Catholic 
bubble we do not quarrel. His account of 





the motive which induced Prince Bismarck to 
fight the Catholic Church is inimitable. The 
ogre’s reasons were not religious, political, or 
personal. “The real purpose of the Kultur- 
kampf has been, I conceive, centralisation ; 
all other explanations are excuses 
and inventions.” Bismarck, Bebel, Wind- 
thorst, and Lasker would unite in a common 
outburst of laughter “ without intervallums ” 
upon this. 

In music our author rides the high horse. 
He gives a large quantum of very familiar 
padding, which includes the early history of 
oratorio and opera in Italy and France. 
With his usual fine perception of what is 
requisite for illustrating the past and present 
of Germany he interlards the borrowed matter 
with original remarks on Balfe, Bizet, Rossini, 
Halévy, Mr. Mapleson, &., &., &c., not 
omitting Les Cloches de Corneville, of which he 
speaks in detail four separate times. His com- 
petence to lay down musical law is established 
by the Olympian scorn with which he waves 
away quacks like Rossini and Donizetti. The 
music of William Tell, Semiramide, and Otello 
is “pretty tum-tumming . . . sweet, 
sensual melody without a thought, a depth, 
a purpose to dignify it.” Twaddle like the 
* Chi raffrena”’ in Zwcia, or the “ Guai se ti 
fugge un detto” in Lucrezia Borgia, is ball- 
room not tragedy style: “there is no sym- 
pathy between it and the drama”! Some of 
the most cultivated musicians in Germany 
delight in Offenbach and Strauss. They may 
now learn from an authoritative British source 
that the “artless thing’”’ in Madame Favart 
and the kissing chorus in Fledermaus are 
“ the slime of art music in its dotage, 
drivelling and babbling obscenities.” 

The Fatherland will also hear with astonish- 
ment, for the first time, that Mendelssohn’s 
music is “without passion!” that he 
“ discovered ” (sic) chamber music (!), that 
“Weber’s significance is not to be found 
in his music,” that Mozart is “ altogether 
female,” and that Beethoven’s is “ the style 
of manly ethic pathos.” But Fidelio, the 
Eroica, and the Razumowsky quartetts are 
“gone over painfully,” and everywhere bear 
the “ mark of his chisel,” and, though “ highly 
artistic,” betray “a want of spontaneity ” ! 
The reason is that, while Mozart’s principle was 
art as art, Beethoven’s object was not the crea- 
tion of musical beauty but “ the expression of 
thought,” the translation of intellectual ideas 
and shades of feeling into musical notes. 
This is how people talk when they fall into 
the clutches of the aesthetic school, which, 
however, can hardly be saddled with Mr. 
Baring -Gould’s grand discovery in keys. 
Beethoven, so we are informed, is the author 
of a famous “ Symphony in C flat” and of a 
‘*Mass in D sharp’! 

With this author a “ primrose on a river’s 
brim” is always much more than a yellow 
primrose. French architecture is impudent ; 
English, modest. Flamboyant architecture is 
the individualisation of French frivolity ; Per- 
pendicular, of English matter-of-fact. And, he 
adds, neither Flamboyant nor Perpendicular 
are, as supposed, the expiring efforts of Gothic. 
“T regard them as the styles in which the na- 
tional character first arrived at complete self- 
consciousness.”” The true native style of 
architecture is so utterly unknown to the 





Germans themselves that they have not even 
given itaname. Luckily for the Fatherland, 
a competent British divine has stepped in, 
expounded its neglected beauties, and chris- 
tened it “the broken twig style.” Before 
remedying the ignorance of his predecessors, 
the author might have ascertained the mean- 
ing of existing technical terms. Baroque 
means Louis XIV.: Rococo is Louis XV. 
Nevertheless our author says, “ German 
rococo is something very different from the 
baroque of Louis XV.,”’ and he habitually 
confounds the two styles. Good judges are 
unanimously agreed that some of the palaces 
and {houses recently erected in Vienna and 
Berlin mark a new departure in art, and that 
Dresden, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, &c., can show 
buildings of very superior merit. Yet Mr. 
Baring-Gould takes on himself to pronounce 
that “German architecture is in the lowest 
abyss of degradation.” 

National manners can seldom be safely 
inferred from the behaviour of snobs. But 
our author has thought fit to generalise from 
German snobbery to German society, which he 
paints in an odious, repulsive light. He 
deliberately asserts that there are no gentle- 
men in the empire; the gentleman is “an 
extinct species in Germany, like the Urochs.” 
Moreover, the German is ‘uncouth and bois- 
terous ;” he omits “ the little courtesies and 
even decencies of life;” ‘‘ his mode of eating in 
the best society is on a level with that of an agri- 
cultural labourer ;’’ he has a “ rudeness and 
a coarseness painfully ever present,” and “ he 
does not acknowledge and answer letters,” so 
that it is only natural if he is accustomed to 
“treat his wife and daughters with brutality, 
and insult them to their faces before company.” 
How he manages to do this we cannot imagine, 
for, according to Mr. Baring-Gould, Germans 
never stay at home with their families, or go 
to parties, but spend their evenings in 
pothouses. The author’s own notion of the 
proprieties of life seems to be peculiar, for he 
quotes with approbation a Russian officer who 
thinks the Germans ill bred because they 
object to people coming to dinner when they 
are not asked ! 

The author made acquaintance in the Tyrol 
with some members of a company of strollin 
players. Perhaps the young lady who snaked 
cigarettes, “the fair Seichel,” told him that 
favourite actors and actresses have “ access 
to all but the most exclusive” society. The 
fair Seichel may likewise have been his 
authority for the fact that ‘* Schiller’s 
plays are insufferably tedious” and that 
Shakspere (who resembles Wagner and 
Turner) “is better in the boudoir than on 
the stage,” as he did not understand dra- 
matic situations. We wonder that young 
person did not suggest a more complete 
analysis of German acting than such twaddle 
as “it is wanting in delicacy and finish ;” 
that she should not have mentioned the famous 
company of the Meiningen Theatre, or such 
actresses as Wolter, Geistinger, Gallmeyer, 
Raabe, Seebach, Ulrich, &c.—now without 
superiors, or rivals, in Europe, with whose 
names and histrionic methods everyone should 
be familiar before pretending to lay down the 
law about German acting. 

The chapter on Education is worth atten- 
tion. It contains some useful statistics on 
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the subject of school-hours, programmes, 
prices, &c., and notices some of the palpable 
defeets of the German educational system 
with respect to overwork, physical develop- 
ment, manners, and one-sided attention to 
“ bread-studies.’”? With all his faults as an 
observer of pclitics and manners, the author 
is far too intelligent a man to fall into the 
funny blunders about the tastes and culture 
of the ordinary German public which some of 
our oracles have uttered. We do not find 
him appealing “ to the Gentiles’ for help, so 
that our wretchedly Philistine British middle- 
class (with its mere Grotes, Lubbocks, 
&c., &c.) may be driven up to the level 
of the famous German shopkeeper, with 
his well-known love of art and reading, of 
Raphael, Goethe, and Macaulay. On such 
points he throws some casual light. 

What is the average intellectual activity of 
Germany as compared with that of some other 
European countries ; how far the schoolmaster 
is responsible for such superiority or short- 
comings as may be shown to exist—questions 
of this sort are not approached by Mr. Baring- 
Gould. With care and patience he might help 
to scatter the utter darkness prevalent among 
us with respect to Germany. His present work 
is not much more accurate, and it is less 
amusing, than the Pays des Milliards of M. 
Tissot, which at least has all the merits of 
regular caricature. G. SrrRacHEY. 








Kafirland ; a Ten Months’ Campaign. By 
Frank N. Streatfield, Resident Magistrate 
in Kaffraria, and Commandant of Native 
Levies during the Kafir War of 1878. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

THe more recent and sensational interest of 

the campaign in Zululand has almost caused 

the British public to forget that it was pre- 
ceded by a war which, if not so sanguinary 
and arduous, nevertheless deserves to be re- 
corded and affords some useful lessons. 
Indeed, a narrative of the operations which 
ended about fifteen months ago will materially 
help the reader to understand the struggle 
with the Zulus. We are therefore grateful 
to Mr. Streatfield for telling us in a simple 
unaffected manner what he did in the Kafir 
war of 1878. He is not a professional soldier, 
but, like many Englishmen, he seems to have 
been one born to command and lead levies of 
an inferior race. Though a colonist, he is 
not tainted with colonial prejudice, and, while 

a firm disciplinarian, was ever full of sympathy 

for those under him, even though they were 

men of a dark complexion. It is very plea- 
sant reading, the account of this brave, manly 

Englishman’s adventures and observations ; 

and from his unpretending little work we 

gain a larger amount of knowledge than we 
should glean from a more formal, systematic, 

and technical history of the war. Such a 

book would necessarily give us little more than 

outlines, while the one before us fills in the 
details. Suddenly summoned towards the 
close of 1877 from the district of George, 
Cape of Good Hope, to King William’s Town, 
he found to his surprise that he was required, 
not to perform, as he had been led to expect, 
the duties of a magistrate, but to command a 
native levy. This levy had been raised and 
provided with officers and arms, but were in 





every sense of the word raw material, being 
attired in the most quaint and varied 
costumes, without discipline, and innocent of 
drill. The levy consisted of 250 Fingoes, 
which number was to be subsequently in- 
creased by 250 more—capital marchers, and 
in physique very fine men. Mr. Streatfield 
says that a corps of 500 Fingoes would march 
fifty miles in a day, and it would be a most 
exceptional case if a single man were tired out 
and unable to proceed during the march. In 
a short time the author managed to establish 
very good discipline, and in fighting qualities 
his men did their commandant credit. He, 
however, complains of their ferocity. It was 
impossible for their officers, unless present at 
the time, to prevent them from killing the 
wounded and prisoners; but, as he says, they 
are scarcely to be blamed. They have been 
brought up to disregard pain and death ; they 
were brutally treated by the Kafirs when 
they were slaves to the latter, and they 
only treat the Kafirs as they would under 
similar circumstances be treated by them. 
They expect no quarter and give none, acting 
in this respect merely in accordance with their 
savage instincts and immemorial custom. 
The author is justly severe in his remarks on 
the Gaekas. He can discover no reason what- 
ever for their outbreak. 

‘« They had no grievances to be redressed ; their 
land was ample, and they were never in a more 
flourishing condition. No man was obliged to 
fight; he had only to give himself up to the 
authorities, and he would be _ protected. 
Numbers of farm servants, many of them 
having lived with their masters for years, 
rushed into the rebellion with joy for no earthly 
reason whatever. . I therefore say again 
that they were deserving of no pity whatever.” 

Curiously enough, they did not, after all’ 
mean fighting, for, “with the exception of 
the Draaibosch affair, they had scarcely 
fought at all.” The author, therefore, can 
only explain their conduct by their fickleness. 
Our difficulties were increased by the careless- 
ness with which the authorities registered 
Kafirs as loyal. Speaking of one of the few 
days on which much execution was done 
among the enemy, the author says :— 

‘*‘ All the Kafirs killed on this day had regis- 
tration tickets on them, dated only a few days 
previously. The lying scoundrels must have 
gone to the office and got registered as ‘loyal,’ 
and immediately afterwards have joined in the 
rebellion against us.” 


It is of interest to know what the value of 

Fingo levies really is, and the author is, of 
course, an authority on the subject. He 
says :— 
‘“‘ Fingoes fight very well when with their 
European officers and a good example is shown 
them, particularly if they are on the winning 
side; but I must say 1 should not like to have 
to rely on them during an uphill fight. 
I don’t wish to run down my own men; far 
from it, for they certainly did some remarkably 
good work, and on one or two occasions delighted 
my heart at the really plucky way in which they 
went at the Kafirs when in vastly superior 
numbers. But they are subject to panic, and 
unless kept well up to the mark may at any 
moment in a fight lose their heads and run 
like a lot of sheep.” 


As a rule, there was no severe fighting during 
the campaign, but the work was harassing 
and not without its risks. Near Sandilli’s 
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Krantz Col. Buller and our author brought to 
bay a strong party of Kafirs who had taken 
up a position among some fallen rocks at the 
foot of a precipice. They received the 
Fingoes with a heavy fire. The latter, how- 
ever, strove to advance till they found it 
impossible to gain ground on account of the 
enormous boulders which intervened between 
them and the foe. Indeed, they lost three 
men in the attempt. It was equally impos- 
sible to get at the Kafirs from the top of 
the cliff. Further attempts to advance re- 
sulting in five more Fingoes being lost, 
it was determined to form a cordon with 
each extremity resting on the cliff. This 
arrangement was completed at nightfall. 
The next morning, as not a sound had been 
heard, Buller, exclaiming, “ Oh, hang it! 
let’s go and take our chance!” made a 
rush for the fastness followed by the author, 
Lonsdale, and some men of the Frontier 
Light Horse. Climbing over some rocks, 
creeping under others, they pushed on at the 
rate of about a yard a minute. Luckily the 
fastness was evacuated, or Buller and his 
brave followers would have been all dead 
men. The Kafirs had silently slipped away 
in the night through a small passage inter- 
vening between the real cliff and what was 
thought to be a part of it, but proved to bean 
enormous mass of rock. This sort of skir- 
mish was not, however, common. Generally 
speaking, the operations consisted in beating 
through an immense mass of thick bush with 
great expenditure of ammunition, but little 
result save the capture of cattle. It must 
not be thought, however, that this bush fight- 
ing was devoid of danger. 

‘* Sometimes a man would stroll carelessly along 
near a bit of bush without thinking, and ping! 
would come a bullet along from a lurking Kafir, 
for once true to its mark, and without a sigh 
the animula blandula vagula hospes comesque was 
fled to the land from which there is no return.” 
In all Kafir wars our men have at first shrunk 
from entering the bush, and consequently 
have suffered heavily in the earlier engage- 
ments. They seem to have an instinctive 
dread of placing themselves where they are 
separated from their officers and comrades 
and are exposed to an unseen foe. They 
forget, however, that in the open the enemy, 
while themselves unseen, can see them, while 
when both are in the bush the conditions are 
equalised. The first lesson to be impressed 
on men attacking an enemy under cover is 
that there is less danger in going on briskly 
than in hanging back or retreating. The 
following passage on this subject is worthy of 
attention, being written as it is by a man 
who has had experience of the truth of his 
maxim :— 

“In Kafir warfare I think it arule to be 


| observed as strictly as possible, never when in 


the vicinity of the enemy to stay in the open 
within range of any bush longer than necessary ; 
for by doing so you may be exposed plainly to 
the enemy’s fire, while they are hidden from 
you in cover. But by getting into the bush 
you put pent anyhow, on an equality with 
them, and stand just as good a chance of seeing 
them as they do of seeing you. Never in going 
through bush, where you suspect the enemy to 
be, go along a lar That is exactly the place 
you must avoid; for be sure that if your foes 
are worth anything they will be lying in wait 
for you on the sides of the path, and haye an 
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immense advan over you; whereas, by 
savansing even sents on Bs side of the path 
in open order, you will at least be on equal 
terms with them, and approach in a way they 
do not expect.” 

It is a pity that such hints as these, to be 
found scattered through a host of books of 
campaigning against savages,are not embodied 
in a single treatise, for no army has so much 
irregular fighting to do as ours, and, truth to 
say, our officers and men sadly need instruc- 
tion on the subject. W. W. Kwottys. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Sebastian Strome. By Julian Hawthorne. 
(R. Bentley & Son.) 


A Modern Iago. By Mrs. Despard. (Rem- 
ington & Co.) 

A Doubting Heart. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


When other Lips. By 
(Remington & Co.) 


Tom Singleton. By W. W. Follett Synge. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Vivian the Beauty. By Mrs. Edwardes. (R. 
Bentley & Son.) 


Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of 
“St. Olave’s.” (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Jun1an HaAwTHORNE’s career as @ 
novelist has been a subject of considerable 
interest to those who judge novels critically. 
Handicapped at first by the weight of his 
father’s name, he has (to pursue the metaphor 
in the same dialect) hardly yet found his day, 
or the course which suits him. His longer 
stories have sometimes sinned in respect of an 
insufficient plot and stuff; his shorter tales 
by a lack of satisfactory working-out of 
character. But no one could fail to see that 
in such stories as The Laughing Mill and 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds there were 
evident capabilities quite other than those of 
the ordinary novelist. We think that in 
Sebastian Strome these capabilities have at 
last found their way. The book is not 
exactly a masterpiece; one does not look for 
masterpieces on every bush. But it is, we 
should say, taking it altogether, a better novel 
than any of the novelties of the year. It has, 
in the first place, the very uncommon gift of 
taking hold of the reader’s attention at once, 
even though for many pages the incidents, 
characters, and conversation are quite ordi- 
nary and in no way startling. It has, in the 
second, the still more uncommon gift 
of maintaining the grasp which it has 
fixed. Like almost all the work of to- 
day, it has certain reminiscences of older 
work. But the model, as far as we can 
identify it, is one which has been very little 
cultivated. In so far as the flavour of 
Sebastian Strome is not original (and this 
Is not very far) it is more suggestive of 
Charles Kingsley than of anybody else. 
Sebastian himself has a considerable flavour 
of Raphael Ben Ezra, and Mary Dene is not 
altogether unlike what Argemone Lavington 
might under certain circumstances have been. 
Things move so quickly now, and the habit 
of reading any besides new books is so fast 
disappearing, that for all we know Yeast and 
Hypatia may have become obsolete to the 


By Annie Keary. 


Mrs. Maillard. 


general reader. Intelligent persons who want 

to know whether life is worth living, and 

their still more intelligent critics who refuse 

to be epigrammed out of their beliefs or dis- 

beliefs, may perhaps look with scorn on work 
which has nothing to recommend it but good 
sense and good English, sentiment which is not 
mawkish culture and which is not priggism, 
and a persistence in old-fashioned ways of 
thought as to religion and morality. If it be 
so, we fear they will not like Sebastian Strome. 
It isa dreadfully old-fashioned book, though it 
is a good deal more outspoken than most, and 
though it is quite abreast of its age where such 
abreastness is required. But what is to be 
done with a novelist who believes in sermons, 
in the influence of children upon their parents, 
and in the probability of reaping according as 
the reaper has sown? If Mr. Hawthorne 
goes on in this way he will end in downright 
Christian morality—if, indeed, he has not 
reached this deplorable point already. Such 
indulgence in freethinking can hardly fail to 
bring its own punishment. Nevertheless, if 
anybody wants to read a good novel let him 
read Sebastian Strome, and if anybody finds it 
uninteresting, let that body thenceforward 
hold it as an indisputable verity that he does 
not know a good novel when he sees it. We 
shall say nothing about the plot or the per- 
sonages, because they all have a certain 
character of unexpectedness, the bloom of 
which would be taken off by criticism of the 
descriptive kind. We could have wished that 
Mr. Hawthorne had avoided some very insig- 
nificant but still unfortunate pitfalls into 
which he has fallen. For instance, if two 
men get firsts in “ mods ” at Oxford, one can- 
not be ‘“‘above”’ the other. It is unusual, to 
say the least, to find the widow of a vicar 
occupying the vicarage some considerable time 
after her husband’s death ; and clergymen of 
the Church of England are not habitually 
spoken of as ‘‘the minister.” These things 
are merely objectionable because for the 
moment they annoy and distract the reader. 


Mrs. Despard’s book has filled us with a 
certain admiration. Many things as many 
lady novelists have suffered at the hands of 
many critics, it has not yet, we think, occurred 
to any of the victims to take a sweet, an 
obvious, and a strictly professional revenge. 
The “ Modern Iago ”—and a desperate villain 
he is, to be sure—is acritic. He has originally 
been a “ buttons,” and, having connived at the 
robbing of his mistress and got his accomplice 
conveniently sentenced for the offence, has 
started with the proceeds on a career of ruthless 
criticism and undetected crime. Mrs. Despard’s 
book is occupied with the conducting of him to 
his necessarily bad end, and at last he gets 
comfortably poisoned. The majority of the 
characters are driven by his machinations to the 
most melancholy fates, those who do not 
actually die or go mad suffering in scarcely 
less painful fashion. We feel not the 
least desire to champion our colleague against 
Mrs. Despard, who has certainly made him a 
most unpleasant person. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that ‘out of his savings” 
he is enabled to buy a small property in 
Scotland. ‘ Small” is of course ambiguous. 
But it really would be interesting to us to 
know whether there is a chance for all critics 





of buying properties in Scotland out of their 
savings, or whether the prospect is limited to 
those who have gone through the “ buttons” 
stage of previous existence. 


Mrs. Maillard is spoken of on her title. 
page as the author of some previous novels, 
none of which we remember as having come 
under our individual inspection. When other 
Lips, however, displays a considerable faculty 
of construction, and the author has evidently 
profited by her earlier attempts. There is 
perhaps nothing very novel in the situation, 
which is that of a designing girl, imagined 
by her relations to be a mere pet and 
spoilt child, but in reality capable of the 
most treacherous and underhand conduct. 
Arséne Vanderpant, indeed (the feminine Iago 
in question), goes a good deal beyond the 
bounds of probability in her various Machia- 
vellian designs and accomplishments; but her 
wiles, with the good, sturdy innocence of her 
cousin, Una Darley; the flightiness of the 
latter’s mother; the much-suffering misan- 
thropy of an uncle who, after years of osten- 
tatious woman-hating, finds himself obliged 
to take a sister and two nieces into his com- 
fortable bachelor home; the somewhat absurd 
stateliness of a country grande dame and her 
almost equally pompous son, and some other 
ingredients, make a mixture which is far from 
disagreeable. It is a pity that the printers 
should have treated Mrs. Maillard so badly. 
“ A seething chaldron” in a lady’s bosom is a 
very fearful wild-fowl indeed, and the only 
wonder is that the receptacle could have been 
capacious enough to hold the contents. 
“ One strata” suggests that Latin and geology 
have been omitted from the writer’s education. 


Of all the works of the dead hand, there is 
perhaps none which has a greater pathos than 
a serially published book which continues its 
regular appearances after its author has ceased 
to live. Subscribers to Macmillan’s Magazine 
are aware that 4 Doubting Heart, which they 
have been reading for the last twelvemonth, 
ranks in this class. The book, however, as a 
whole, has no need of the adventitious interest 
which this circumstance might create. Miss 
Keary took to novel-writing comparatively 
late in life, but in her own department of it 
she did not fail to attain a considerable 
success. A faculty of exhibiting domestic 
life in a truthful and yet attractive aspect, a 
great sympathy with the non-domestic aspira- 
tious of women which play so important a 
part in contemporary sociology, a thorough 
purity and refinement of tone, combined with 
full knowledge of the world, enabled her to 
write stories which, if not of the first order 
for power, can yet thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily interest the reader. Such a story is 
A Doubting Heart. It is too long—much 
too long—and it is possible that, had its 
author seen it as a whole in proof, she 
would have curtailed it, as she easily might, 
by the omission of much that is otiose in the 
third volume and by the acceleration of the 
catastrophe. But though this undue length 
somewhat injures the total effect, the interest 
and attraction of the parts are not small. The 
contrasted households of the two sisters, one 
of whom has come down in the world while 
the other has proportionately risen ; the West 





family, with their money troubles, their family 
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affection, and the quaint family slang which 
always prevails among brothers and sisters 
with more brains than money, are very well 
drawn. On the other hand, the heroine, 
Alma Rivers, is a good imagination not quite 
so well worked out as she might have been. 
The canvas, however, is a full one, and few 
of its occupants are commonplace or badly 
drawn. It is true that there is something 
rather shocking in the idea of two good and 
just women allowing a man, whom both 
thoroughly like and respect, to remain for 
months in the secure possession of a title and 
fortune of which the birth of the unborn 
child of one of them will probably deprive 
him. But this is one of the things which 
revision would probably have altered or 
softened; and revision Miss Keary, for the 
one valid reason, unhappily could not give. 


Mr. Follett Synge has given in Tom 
Singleton an exceedingly pleasant story, par- 
taking a little of the kind called rattling, 
but with some strong situations, and some 
characters by no means ill drawn. The pro- 
mise of Olivia Raleigh is well “ implemented,” 
as they would say in Scotland, by this book. 
The author has, we are told, thrown it also 
into the form of a drama, but we are here 
only concerned with its merits as a novel. It 
has perhaps here and there a touch of improb- 
ability, as novels in which the writer has 
written with one eye to the stage and another 
to the circulating library often have. The 
character in especial of the hero—who is not 
Tom Singleton, but a very different person— 
is somewhat stagey. Mr. Synge protests by 
anticipation against the complaint that a 
gentleman, in most senses of the word, would 
not be likely to pass off another person’s 
work as his own. His protest, we think, can 
hardly be accepted. A gentleman such as 
Fred Graham is represented to be may commit 
crimes of a much worse kind, from theological 
and legal points of view, than this. But he 
would do the one because the temptation was 
strong; he would not do the other because 
the temptation to him would not be strong. 
The unpleasantness of doing the thing would 
be more than the pleasure of the gain. 
As Henry Kingsley once made one of his 
characters, a complete scoundrel, remark, 
“there are some things which a fellow can’t 
do,” and this, we venture to think, is one of 
the things which a fellow like Fred Graham 
couldn’t do. However, there may be two 
opinions about this. There can only be one 
about the pleasantness of Mr. Synge’s other 
characters and the briskness of the action of 
his novel. Here and there he has given in to 
the mania for personality which is the curse 
of the light literature of the day. But the 
differencé between Zom Singleton and the 
majority of the books which come before us is 
this. There are faults in it, but it is 
thoroughly readable and enjoyable. The 
majority referred to may or may not have as 
many faults; but they are difficult to read, 
and impossible to enjoy. 


Vivian the Beauty has the special character- 
istics of a certain strength and a certain 
coarseness which have usually been note- 
worthy in its author’s previous work. We 
use the word coarseness, not in the stupid 
ense which it has recently acquired, but in 


its legitimate meaning. Mrs. Edwardes 
never endangers the whiteness of the young 
person’s cheek, but her manner of handling 
most subjects is the reverse of subtle. In 
the present instance, for example, she has 
taken a not unpromising subject—the curious 
mania which has come upon England alone 
of the nations of the earth of electing beauties 
by suffrage of the unfittest and then going 
mad about them. This, if Thackeray were 
alive, or if M. Flaubert were an Englishman, 
would probably give us one of the capital 
novels of the world. In Mrs. Edwardes’s 
hands it only gives us a vigorous caricature. 
It does not appear that the author knows her 
facts at all at first hand. She has taken the 
remarks of the “ society” journals, and the 
satirical comments of journals of a better class 
on those remarks, and has proceeded to 
evolve a beauty as Prof. Owen would 
evolve an iguanodon. Only the result is 
considerably less satisfactory. Vivian Vivash 
does not live, and we are happy to think 
could not in all her circumstances live. On 
the other hand, many of the details of the 
little story, which does not extend beyond a 
single volume, are good. The idea of a 
wandering heir returning to his home in the 
guise of a poor teacher is not exactly new 
nor (off the stage) very satisfactory. But 
the heroine, Jeanne Dempster, is a pleasing 
if a conventional creation, and the whole 
story is managed with a practised hand and 
is not unpleasant to read. Why an artist of 
Mrs. Edwardes’s strength should condescend 
to such a paltry and offensive trick as the 
use of the present tense we cannot tell. It 
certainly is not in her case needed to attract 
the people who can be attracted by it, while 
it acts as a serious drawback to the enjoy- 
ment of better tasted folk. Also there are 
one or two unlucky slips of that dreadful 
person the printer. Mrs. Edwardes is very 
severe on her beauty, and she frequently 
ridicules her lack of culture. So when 
poor Vivian says, “If I had married even 


eastically, “ Let us not ask how Beauty pro- 
nounces the word.”’ Alas for Mrs. Edwardes! 
Let us not ask how she spells the word, or 
rather let us. She spells it, or her printer 
spells it, Mecoenas—a blunder much worse 
than any Miss Vivian Vivash could possibly 
have committed in pronunciation. 


The graceful tone and quality of the work 
of the author of S¢. Olave’s and Janita’s Cross 
are well enough known to novel readers, 
Little Miss Primrose is a very good example 
of her manner. The lady so called is, indeed, 
scarcely so much the heroine of the novel as 
the fairy godmother of the heroine. She is 
an ancient spinster who helps to make the 
course of true love run smooth for a youthful 
couple in remembrance of her own troubles in 
early life. The book is a sketch, and a very 
pleasant one, of country society in the neigh- 
bourhood of a cathedral and garrison town. 
Perhaps the good heroine, Nelly Willoughby, 
is for this so-called nineteenth century almost 
impossibly unsophisticated; and certainly 
the wicked heroine, Miss Petsie Lavendale, 
is not, indeed, too mischievous, but too 
ingenuously and outspokenly mischievous 





for the same period of the world’s history. 


a shoddy Maecenas,” the author adds sar-. 
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A critic determined to find fault might also 
object that the story is not much more bulky 
than that of The Knifegrinder and that the 
characters are rather gracefully imagined 
types than flesh-and-blood individuals. These 
defects, however, are obstacles rather in the 
way of unreserved praise of the book than of 
enjoyable reading of it. The life of the 
innocent daughter of the vicar-choral of 
Hurchester Cathedral in one of those closes 
of which Mr. Ruskin has drawn such an 
admirable sketch, and her translation from 
this to the scarcely less quiet but rather 
more varied scene of a country cottage, with 
an occasional dinner at the squire’s house, are 
very pleasantly drawn. The book is in many 
ways old-fashioned, but it is probably, or 
rather certainly, none the worse for that. As 
often happens with lady novelists, the author 
is much less successful with her men than 
with her women. Mark Heslington is some- 
thing of a muff, and Percy Mannersby, the 
fast young officer, is a very mild specimen of 
that devouring monster. But we do not 
expect everything from everybody. 
GrorcEe SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Selections from the Literary and Artistic Re- 
mains of Paulina Jermyn Trevelyan. Edited by 
David Wooster. (Longmans.) That Lady 
Trevelyan, the eldest daughter of the Rey. 
G. B. Jermyn, LL.D., and first wife of the late 
Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, of Wallington, 
Northumberland, and Nettlecombe, Somerset- 
shire, was a lady of refined and cultivated mind, 
these selections from her literary and artistic 
remains bear ample testimony. pig are, how- 
ever, of too slight a character to be of great 
interest except to those who knew her personally. 
Their publication was probably instigated by 
some such feeling as that so well expressed by 
herself in her review of the Remains of Samuel 
Brown. 

‘* The deep and subtle influence which a great man 
leaves on other minds by personal association can 
neither be told nor accounted for; and those who 
loved and honoured the dead must be content with 
their own profound conviction of his greatness. 
But the case iseven harder when something is left 
—good, indeed, and precious, but utterly inadequate 
as the expression of the power or possibilities of 
the writer. To leave such fragments uncollected, 
and suffer them to be lost among the mass of 
ephemeral literature, would be wrong ; but to have 
them set up as the measure of their author’s mind 
would be still more unjust to his memory.” 


Her review of the Life of poor David Scott, the 
gloomy, self-absorbed genius, is admirably done, 
but the papers which show most power are 
those on the pictures in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, which will even now be 
read with interest and pleasure by all who can 
remember that famous gathering. It would be 
evidently unfair to judge of her own ability as 
an artist by the very poor reproductions of a 
ow her studies which are appended to the 
ook. 


Jobson’s Enemies. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. 
Book I. (Strahan and Co.) A modeof publica- 
tion which has as yet been adopted by only 
two persons, and those two, a pair so ——— 
yoked together as George Eliot and Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, must be admitted to be something of a 
literary curiosity. The first of Mr. Jenkins’ 
eight monthly books displays him in something 
not unlike his old character. The book is full 
of reflections which are neither very new nor 
very true, nor very well expressed ; it contains 
a good many absurdities, and is suffused deeply 
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with the peculiar and inimitable egotism which, 
in an age where egotism is not uncommon, Mr. 
Jenkins, and perhaps Mr. Jenkins alone, 

in perfection. There is also the old 
faculty of playing, if not very deftly still not 
uneffectively, on certain strings of pathos which 
appeal to most people, more or less. The woes 
of Bertha Jobson, to which this book is chiefly 
devoted, are not unaffecting. Nor is the scenery 
of Barbados badly drawn. At present Jobson’s 
Enemies promises—for Mr. Jenkins—rather 
well. 


A Few Months in New Guinea. By Octavius 
C. Stone, F.R.G.S. (Sampson Low and Co.) This 
pleasant little volume does not substantially tell 
us much more than we have already learned 
through Mr. Stone’s communications to the 
Geographical Society and the reports of those 
enlightened missionaries, Messrs. Macfarlane 
and Lawes, who have been stationed on that 
part of the coast which our author visited. 
But any additional authentic information is, 
in view of future contingencies, so desirable 
that the present record of Mr. Stone’s experi- 
ences was worth publishing. These cover only 
a limited extent of ground, but it is the district 
most likely to attract the attention of adven- 
turers from Australia, being to the east of the 
Gulf of Papua, where the half-drowned 
mangrove swamps which prevail in the west 
are replaced by an undulating country, rising 
at once from the coast, and presenting inland a 
series of ranges ending with the lofty ‘‘ Owen 
Stanley” chain, 13,000 feet above the sea. 
The soil near the coast, Mr. Stone says, is 
barren, and the people poor. Inland it is much 
richer, and the hills are clothed with dense, tropi- 
cal forest. All this country might, he says, be 
made ‘‘ to flow with milk and honey ;” but how 
this is to be done is not evident, as the climate 
is unsuited to European labour, and the native 
population, even if inclined for the task, in- 
sufficient in numbers. Mr. Stone, a sincerely 
humane man, does not hesitate to recommend 
the system practised by the Dutch in Java—a 
wiser one certainly, and more beneficent, than 
that which we have followed in Australia. 
His description of the ways and character of the 
people, though limited by ignorance of their 
language, is very interesting. Their simi- 
larity in appearance, and in many of 
their customs, to the Eastern Polynesians 
has been discussed in these columns before. 
Mr. Stone considers that the inhabitants of 
the eastern peninsula of New Guinea may 
have emigrated thither from the Pacific; but 
it seems quite as likely that they are a relic of 
the early migration of the Polynesian race from 
their original home to the westward. By his 
kindly and forbearing treatment of the natives 
under circumstances very trying to the temper, 
Mr. Stone has done good service to those who 
may come after him—a matter of no small im- 
portance, seeing that the country must almost 
inevitably be occupied before long by our 
countrymen, and that its value to them will 
depend materially on the relations they establish 
with the native population. The yolume is 
well and usefully illustrated. 


La Fontaine: seine Fabeln und ihre Gegner. 
Von Wilhelm Kulpe. (Leipzig: Friedrich.) 
Herr Kulpe has produced a careful if scarcely 
a brilliant monograph on the “ Bonhomme.” 
He may perhaps be accused of having taken 
his subject a little too seriously. There can 
hardly be a greater mistake than to suppose in 
La Fontaine any serious intention, either in 
the selection of the subjects of his fables or in 
the manner of treating them. Although tradi- 
tion has perhaps made too much of his childish 
insouciance, it is nearly certain that moral and 
philosophical ideas were about the last which 
entered his head. The fable, especially the 
beast-fable, had for centuries been a favourite 





subject with French authors, and has continued 
to be such until it died with M. Viennet a few 
years ago. La Fontaine treated it with a great 
de=! more literary power than any of his pre- 
decessors or successors, and thatis all that can 
be said. Itis a great mistake, too, to separate, 
as Herr Kulpe has separated, the Contes from the 
fables, and to dismiss the former with a few 
words of bated breath. La Fontaine was simply 
the most gifted of those fabliaw writers of whom 
France has had so many and other nations so 
few that foreign critics are apt to misinterpret 
them. A similar over-seriousness is to be found 
in the earnest and laborious manner in which 
Herr Kulpe attacks Lamartine’s denunciation of 
the fables and their author. Lamartine was a 
poet; in his way perhaps a great poet. But his 
whole idiosyncracy absolutely disqualified him 
from criticism. No one who has a sense of 
literature would prize any author one whit 
more because Lamartine prized him, or hold 
him one mite cheaper because Lamartine 
disliked or despised him. The discussion of 
Lessing’s somewhat pedantic objections to the 
form of the fables is much better. 


How to Write the History of a Parish. By 
J. ©. Cox. (Bemrose.) The author of the 
admirable Churches of Derbyshire and of a 
pocket guide to that county not much less 
admirable in its way has produced in this little 
handbook something which is almost better than 
a good book, inasmuch as it is the seed of, we 
trust, many good books. Its title (asis the way 
with the titles of books whose authors know 
what they are about) fully explains its nature. 
It tells anyone who is thinking of writing the 
history of his parish or manor or other local 
unit exactly how to set about it, under what 
heads to divide his work, what authorities to 
consult for the portion of information which 
must be looked for outside the parish boundaries, 
and so forth, As a mere list of the chief 
authorities available on topographical and 
genealogical subjects it would be of value, and 
it will certainly put those who use it for its 
special purpose in the position indicated by the 
proverb, «Well begun is half done.” 


WE are loth to look into the mouth of such 
a pretty gift-horse as (ilpin’s Forest Scenery, 
edited by F. G. Heath (Sampson Low and Oo.). 
But there are certain things about this reprint 
of Gilpin’s pleasant work on which it is much 
to be wished, from King Alphonso’s point of 
view, that Mr. Heath had ‘‘ taken advice.” The 
interpolation of editorial comment in the text 
of a classic is always a very dangerous experi- 
ment, and one the object of which is rarely 
obvious, inasmuch as foot-notes would answer 
the purpose perfectly. More particularly is it 
dangerous when the style of the work has so 
much idiosyncrasy as Gilpin’s. Mr. Heath has 
also shown dubious taste in having his illustra- 
tions redrawn and printed on glossy tinted 
paper instead of (as he acknowledges he might 
have done) having the original aquatints re- 
produced in facsimile. Not only has aquatint 
considerable beauty of its own, but it is specially 
appropriate to such a book as Gilpin’s, the 
style and thoughts of which are altogether 
out of keeping with anything that reminds 
us of the present day. Still, as we have 
said, the book is too pretty a one as it is to be 
hardly spoken of. Gilpin, who was in literary 

roduction, if not in character, the prototype of 
Bestar Syntax, is, perhaps rather unfavourably 
than otherwise, known to most people from the 
scraps of his picturesque tours which have got 
themselves enshrined in different local English 
guide-books. Though there are some vestiges 
even here of the artificiality of taste in which he 
was not wholly above his time, the charms of 
the book far exceed its defects. We may dis- 
sent in toto from his denunciations of the beech, 
the horse-chestnut, and the hawthorn for falling 





short of his canons of picturesque beauty; we 
may have our own very decided private opinion 
that the said picturesque beauty itself is 2 fond 
thing vainly invented, and so forth. But the 
ardent, if not wholly ‘‘ knowledgeable,” love 
of nature which pervades the book more than 
redeems it, and its descriptions are often of 
great literary merit. 


Meditations in the Tea-Room. By M.P. 
(Pickering.) The bashful legislator who is the 
author of this nicely printed little book need 
not, we think, have been ashamed to set his 
name to it. The meditations are not of a very 
profound nature, nor will the maxims with 
which they are interspersed make the pale shades 
of La Rochefoucauld and Pascal grow paler with 
envy. But there is no treason of any kind in 
the book, and there is sometimes a great deal of 
shrewdness and good sense. Its chief fault 
lies in a superfluous and over-studied desul- 
toriness. 


The Place and Power of Criticism. By Edward 
R. Russell. This address was, it seems, de- 
livered before the Liverpool Philosophical 
Society by its author, who is the president of 
that body and the editor of a local paper, the 
Daily Post. It contains some very well put 
and by no means hackneyed, thoughts on the 
functions and position of the critic, with a good 
defence of him against his maligners. 


Great Novelists. By J.O. Watt. (Edinburgh : 
Macniven and Wallace.) The publishers of this 
volume seem to have undertaken a series of the 
handbooks which are just now so much in 
fashion. They are quite honestly and avowedly 
compiled from ordinary sources, and pretend to 
address themselves only to those whose status 
pupillaris or engagement in business may render 
even those sources inaccessible to them. Mr. 
Watt’s book is on the whole carefully done, and 
likely, we should think, tc be both of interest 
and service to theclass to whichit appeals. The 
author is, however, somewhat wiley in his 
attempts at criticism. For instance, he speaks 
in terms anything but flattering of Thackeray’s 
Ballads. Now it can hardly be necessary to say 
that all good judges agree in admiring these 
performances, and in ranking them high even 
among their author’s work. A writer who is 
undoubtedly the best living composer of light 
verse once made the remark to the present 
reviewer that Thackeray, far more than either 
Hood or Praed, was the real literary ancestor of 
the comic verse-writers of ourown time. How- 
ever, Mr. Watt is not often thus unlucky. 
Besides Thackeray, he treats of Scott, Dickens, 
and the late Lord Lytton. 


Lives of the Greek Heroines. By Louisa 
Menzies. (George Bell and Sons.) Miss Menzies 
has undertaken to do for the chief heroines of 
Greek epic and tragedy something of the same 
kind as that which Charles Lamb did for the 
characters of the Odyssey and (with his sister) 
for Shakspere’s plays. She has selected as her 
subjects Alcestis, Atalanta, Antigone, Clytaem- 
nestra, Helen, Penelope, Iphigenia, Cassandra, 
and Laodamia. The stories attached to these 
names can never grow old, and can hardly lose 
their interest and pathos even in the most in- 
capable hands. iss Menzies’ hands are by 
no means of the most incapable. The task 
which she has undertaken is, however, one 
entirely of word-craft, and the performance is 
here somewhat unequal. The art of writing 
legend-English archaic, but not too archaic, is 
no easy one, and here and there some modern 
touches in Miss Menzies’ style do not so much 
redeem as endanger it. Still, the book would 
be a good reading-book for children. Miss 
Menzies seems to hope that it may encourage 
her grown-up sisters to study Greek. One is 
reminded of a certain saying about Moses and 
the prophets, : , 
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THE new issue of Aunt ge Christmas 
Volume (George Bell and Sons), which we lately 
announced as soon forthcoming, has now 
appeared, with the promised illustration in 
colours by Mr. Caldecott, serving as frontis- 
piece, and adorning the letterpress of a 
charming story, ‘‘ Jackanapes,” by Mrs. Ewing. 
The plate represents a little yellow-haired boy 
blowing a trumpet as he rides a red pony across 
a field in front of a village. Some women and 
children in the costume of eighty years ago are 
either looking on or trying to get out of the 
way, and a dog is chasing some geese anda 
cock in the foreground. Besides the story 
to which this belongs, there is another tale, 
**Mother Molly,” by the author of the Rose 
Garden; anda biography of Old Bessof Hardwick, 
by Lady Lamb, om also gives us William 
Cowper and a sketch of a victim of the French 
Revolution. Mrs. Ewing also completes a story 
begun in the previous volume but left unfinished 
then by reason of her illness, and contributes 
further a delightful little piece of pathetically 
humorous poetry called ‘‘ A Soldier’s Children.” 
And as the yolume contains more than seven 
hundred and fifty pages, it is obvious that we 
have been obliged to leave a great many 
readable items unspecified. It is beyond all com- 
parison the best English magazine we know for 
cultured and intelligent children, and the only 
criticism we would make—and that with sub- 
mission to the experience of those so well 
versed in children’s ways as the ladies who con- 
duct it—is that we should like the purely child- 
element made a little larger and the didactic 
portion retrenched to that end. 


Smuts and Diamonds. With other Stories. 
By Selina Gaye. (Remington.) Although this 
volume has appeared a little in advance of the 
usual deluge of children’s Christmas books, it is 
one which deserves not to be overlooked by 
intending benefactors of the nursery and the 
school-room. The stories are very prettily told, 
entirely unexceptionable in style and taste, and 
pleasantly varied in subject. 


The Mistletoe Bough. Miss Braddon’s Christ- 
mas Annual. (Maxwell.) Miss Braddon, 
as usual, is early to the fore with her Christmas 
book. These compositions resemble each other 
so much that there is hardly any room for 
individual comment upon them. The ad- 
mixture of prose and verse, of murders and 
marriages, of Irish jests and mediaeval legend, 
is pretty nearly constant in its general features. 
Of this special book we should say that the prose 
is rather better and the verse rather worse than 
usual, As we never yet met or heard of any 
of the patrons of this sort of literature who read 
the verse it contains, perhaps the arrangement 
isasitshould be. ‘‘A Doctor’s Story” is really 
a good instance of the pathetic tale, and “The 
Little Black Bag” of the tragi-comic. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. SmirH, ELDER AND Co. have in 
the press a Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir James 
Outram, by Sir Frederic Goldsmid. It will 
appear in two volumes, with maps and illustra- 
tions ; and should be ready about Easter in the 
new year. The active career of the late 
soldier-statesman illustrates, not only a vast 
experience among Bhils, Marhattas, Sikhs, and 
natives of India generally, but also in Afghan- 
istan, Baluchistan, Persia, and Egypt, countries 
which can scarcely fail to interest the reader at 
the present hour. 


OF The English Poets: Selections with Critical 
Introductions by Various Writers, edited by Mr. 
T. H. Ward, the first two volumes are in the 
press and will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co, about Christmas. The principal 
work has been distributed as follows :—Vol. i. 
(from Chaucer to Donne): General Introduc- 





tion, Mr. Matthew Arnold; Chaucer, the 
editor; Piers Plowman’s Vision, Prof. Skeat ; 
Gower, &c., Mr. T. Arnold; The Early Scottish 
Poets, Prof. Nichol and others; The Ballads, 
Mr. A. Lang; Early Sixteenth-Century Poets, 
Mr. J. OC. Collins; Sackville and Spenser, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s; Shakspere’s Sonnets, &c., 
Prof. Dowden; and Minor Elizabethans, Prof. 
Hales, Mr. Gosse, and the editor. Vol. ii. (from 
Ben Jonson to Dryden): Jonson, Prof. A. W. 
Ward: Drummond, the editor; Browne, 
Wither, and Habington, Mr. W. T. Arnold; 
Herrick, Carew, Waller, and other Caroline 
Poets, Mr. Gosse; Marvell, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith; Milton, Mr. Mark Pattison; Minor 
Restoration Poets, Mr. Gosse and Mr. W. E. 
Henley; and Dryden, Prof. A. W. Ward. 
Vols. iii. and iv., completing the work, will go 
down to Clough and Landor, and will contain 
contributions from many of the above, and from 
Mr. Swinburne, Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. Frederick 
Myers, and others. These volumes will be pub- 
lished early next year. 


AuTHouGH for the moment political activity 
due to the prospect of a general election is in 
advance of literary enterprise in Scotland, the 
latter is not at a standstill. Weare promised 
at an early date the publication of Mr. Hill 
Burton’s History of the Reign of Queen Anne, a 
period of our history which has not yet received 
in Lord Stanhope’s work its final representation. 
A translation of the Life of Bothwell by Prof. 
Schierm, of Copenhagen, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. W. Berry, is also in the press, and 
will once more call attention to the apparently 
inexhaustible material which whets rather than 
satisfies the curiosity of the reader of history as 
to the true character of Mary Stuart. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica makes slow but sure 
progress, and approaches in its ninth edition 
more nearly to the model of the best German 
encyclopaedia—that of Ersch and Gruber— 
with the advantage, which is no slight one, that 
its subscribers may reasonably hope to see it 
completed in their lifetime. Its tenth volume, 
which comes down to ‘‘ Goths,” is just out, and 
the next, which will be published in the course 
of 1880, will contain, among other important 
contributions, a series of articles on Ancient 
and Modern Greek History and Literature by 
Profs. Jebb and Wilkins, Dr. Donaldson, and 
Mr. Rae, which, while not rivalling the length 
of the article on ‘‘ Griechenland ” in Ersch and 
Gruber—the longest encyclopaedic article ever 
published—will embrace the best results of 
modern research. 


Mr. JAMES MUIRHEAD, Professor of Roman 
Law in the University of Edinburgh, has in 
the press a new edition of the text of Gaius 
from Studemund’s revision of the MSS., and 
Prof. Lorimer is preparing a second edition of 
his Institutes of Law, the only work in English 
professedly devoted to the philosophy of law. 
Of more strictly professional works, the recently 
published Treatise on the Law of Land Owner- 
ship in Scotland, by Mr. Rankine, advocate, 
deserves notice as a successful attempt to make 
that subject intelligible to the proprietors of 
land as well as to their legal advisers. 


M. ALPHONSE DAUDET, author of Les Rois en 
Exil, which has reached its thirtieth edition 
within a few weeks of publication, is preparing 
for next year a new study of contemporary 
manners to be entitled Nord e Midi. M. 
Daudet’s theme is the strange prejudices 
springing from differences of race and man- 
ners which may even at the present day arise 
and assume considerable proportions, tragic or 
comic, as the case may be, between a man from 
the South and a woman from the North of 
France who are united in wedlock, and, in a 
yet greater degree, between their respective 
families. The treatment of this curious sub- 
ject will derive peculiar interest from the fact 





that M. Alphonse Daudet has Southern blood 
in his veins, and that he is the husband of a 
very charming woman who has published a 
book of sensational tales the scene of which ig 
laid in Paris. The reader may be assured that 
in the end conjugal affection will triumph over 
all the antagonisms to which racial differences 
have given rise. 


WE hear that Sir Bartle Frere has desired Prof, 
Max Miiller and Prof. Sayce to select a qualified 
successor to the late Dr. Bleek as philologist of 
the Cape Colony and custodian of the Grey 
Library. The salary for the two places will be 
£500 a-year. Applications and testimonials 
may be sent to Prof. Max Miiller, Oxford, 
Prof. Sayce has just left Oxford to spend the 
winter in Egypt. 

Pror. RUTHERFORD has in the press a Hand- 
book of Physiology, which will be published in a 
few weeks by Messrs. Black—a proof that the 
large classes attracted by the eminence of the 
teachers in the medical school of the uni- 
versity does not prevent the prosecution of 
scientific investigations. That school will, 
before long, be in possession of the splendid 
new buildings, which will add a new ornament 
to the architecture of Edinburgh, and serve to 
show that this country, as well as the Continent, 
is ready to meet the reasonable demand of 
modern science for class-rooms, laboratories, 
and museums adequate to the requirements of 
its teaching power. 


Pror. A. F. MEHREN has printed at Florence 
we Monnier) his interesting address to the 

riental Congress on the philosophical corre- 
spondence between the neoplatonic Arab philo- 
sopher Ibn-Sab’in and the Emperor Frederic 
II., which M. Amari in the Journal Asiatique 
(1853) discussed under the title of Questions 
Siciliennes. Prof. Mehren hopes to treat of the 
subject at greater length in the same journal. 


Ir is intended that the forthcoming volume 
of Scotch Sermons edited by Prof. Knight, ot 
St. Andrews, shall be followed by another 
containing Essays and Reviews. 


THE second volume of Mr. Standish O’Grady’s 
History of Ireland will be published before 
Christmas. It concludes with the death of 
Cuculain, the great Ulster hero. 


THE well-known Indian scholar, Dr. John 
Muir, has recently been contributing to the 
Scotsman some translations from the Mahib- 
hirata, @ propos of the treatment of Afghan 
prisoners by British troops. The verses deserve 
a wider circulation, and we are glad to hear 
that Dr. Muir has had them separately printed. 


THE Spelling Reform Association is desirous 
of receiving specimens of schemes of spellin 
reform from their authors. All that is desir 
is a tabular statement of the changes proposed, 
either alphabetic or otherwise. The committee 
of the association will be glad if authors of 
schemes will communicate as early as possible 
with the secretary of the association at 20 John 
Street, Adelphi. 


A NEW work on The Emotions, by James 
McOosh, LL.D., of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. EDWARD ARBER, whose English reprints 
can only be obtained on application to him at 
Southgate, London, N., has issued to his sub- 
scribers the secoad volume of his Hnglish Garner. 
It includes Meres’s Sketch of English Literature 
to 1598 and Wright’s Second Generation of 
English Actors from 1625-70, several reprints 
of voyages and fights at sea in the latter years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and Dean Turner's 
notes on wines used in England in 1568. The 
volume concludes with a reproduction of Prince’s 
Chronological History of New England, a work 
of especial interest to our Transatlantic brethren, 
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Mr. Arber also announces the contents of the 
next volume of this series. Among the new 
works to be printed in the English Scholar's 
Library are Dunbar’s Golden Targe, Barnfield’s 
Poems, Hawes’s Passe Tyme of Pleasure, and 
Capt. John Smith’s Travels and History of 
Virginia. About six numbers a year will be 
published in this series, and Mr. Arber, while 
acknowledging with pride that 125,000 of his 
texts have been purchased by the public, re- 
marks that not five ina hundred of the members 
of the chief printing societies in this country 
support his endeavours. This lack of patronage 
deters him from undertaking the reprint of such 
important works as Stow’s Annals and Sidney’s 
Arcadia. 


Messrs. MITCHELL AND HucHEs have issued 
this week the Harleian Society’s works for 
1879, viz.—The Visitation of Essex, part ii, 
edited by W. ©. Metcalfe, Esq., F.S.A., and 
The Registers of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, part ii., 
edited by G. Leveson Gower, Esq., F.S.A. 

Messrs. ROUTLEDGE announce Miss Mitford’s 
Children of the Village, with original illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard, R. Barnes, M. E. Edwards, 
M. Kerns, ©. O. Murray, &c.; Other Stories, 
by Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, with illustra- 
tions by Ernest Griset; The Roll of the Drum, 
by R. Mounteney Jephson, with illustrations 
by Major {Seccombe; Notable Voyages, from 
a to Parry, by William H. G. Kingston ; 

C. 


THe Times states that Rudolf Falb, the 
explorer, has written from San Francisco to 
German friends to inform them that a monu- 
ment in Bolivia much more ancient than the 
times of the Incas has given him a clue to 
the origin and development of speech and 
writing. 

Dr. HomMMEZ is lecturing in the University of 
Munich to a considerable class of students on 
Babylonian and Assyrian History. He has also 
in hand a small Assyrian Dictionary which will 
contain all the words of common occurrence in 
the inscriptions the meaning of which is fixed 
with certainty. 

EARLY in December Messrs. T. H. Roberts 
and Co., of Essex Street, Strand, will publish a 
new work, chatty, anecdotal, and practical, upon 
the table. The title is Magic Morsels: Scraps 
from an Epicure’s Table Gathered, Garnished, and 
Dished by Harry Blyth. Mr. Blyth is the author 
of a somewhat similar work, entitled Lat, Drink, 
and be Merry, and contributed a series of articles 
— ‘Snacks for the Hungry ” to the late 

atler, 


Mr. P. A. Dantet’s “Time-Analysis of 
Love's Labour’s Lost” (read with the time- 
analysis of the other comedies at the meeting 
of the New Shakspere Society on November 8, 
1878) was read at the meeting of the Clifton 
Shakspere Society on the 22nd inst. A note on 
“‘Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers” (I. ii. 90), 
by Mr. W. G. Black, of the Monday Shakspere 
Club, Glasgow, was also read. Reports were 
presented from the following departments :— 
‘Sources and History,” by Mr. John Williams ; 
“Plants and Animals,” by Dr. J. E. Shaw; ‘‘Rare 
Words and Phrases,” by Mr. L. M. Griffiths; 
“Metre and Authorship,” by Miss Constance 
O'Brian; “Early Dramatic Representations,” by 
Mr. 0. P. Harris, B.A. ; ‘‘Shakspere’s Play- 
craft,” by Mr. J. A. Sanders; and ‘‘ Music and 
Ballads,” by Mr. W. D. Thurnam. Departments 
of “‘ Various Readings,” ‘‘ Biblical and Religious 
Allusions,” and ‘‘ Fine Arts” have been added to 
those named in the AcapEMy of November 22. 

Messrs. Marcus WARD AND Oo. write :— 


“Allow us to supplement the obituary notice 
ry appears in your last issue of Miss Henriette 


“For some years past we have had a large 
pymber of pretty original verges from her pen 


which have been published on our Christmas and 
other cards above the initials ‘H. A. D.’ 

**Some of the latest pieces this talented lady 
wrote must be the verses upon our Christmas cards 
for the coming season, numbers 406, 604p, 1285a, 
and 1234, 

‘The delightful fancies and happy expressions 
contained in her verses will render her loss much 
felt by a large section of the public.” 


A NEw series of the Children’s Advocate will 
be commenced in January. Under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. T. B. Stephenson, this 
periodical will specially represent philanthropic 
work for children, but will also contain articles 
of general interest written by many well-known 
writers who have promised their assistance. 
“The Amber Star,’ a new story by Mrs. 
Marylowe Dickinson ; ‘‘ An Orphan’s Tale,” and 
other contributions, by Mrs. Mortimer Collins ; 
‘“‘A Festival Address,” by Dean Stanley; 
‘‘ Truths Stranger than Fiction,” by the editor, 
and many other papers will appear in the 
volume for 1880. The Advocate will be illus- 
trated, and will be published by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran at the price of one penny 
monthly. 


Messrs. GrorG, of Basel, are about to issue a 
series of works upon the different Swiss dialects 
under the collective title of Morceaux en Patois 
de la Suisse romane. The first issue contains 
specimens of the dialect of Gruyére. 


Dr. Huco von MELTzE has printed a limited 
number of copies of a specimen work on Magyar 
folk-songs. He furnishes German translations 
of some thirteen of these, which are distin- 
guished by freshness and quaint originality. The 
same scholar has also issued a small pamphlet, 
Nathaniana, compiled in honour of the centenary 
of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, containing much 
curious matt ir bearing upon this drama. It is 
prefaced by a spirited poem addressed to Less- 
ing’s memory, from the pen of the compiler. 


Herr SPEMANN, of Stuttgart, is publishing 
a series of Kulturhistorische Stammbiicher. 
These are interesting histories of the origin and 
development of certain phases of social life. 
The last two volumes contain a history of 
clericalism and clerical life, Protestant and 
Catholic, and of student life and university life, in 
all lands. 


THE last volume of the Wiirtembergische 
Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und Landeskunde con- 
tains a very interesting article by Paul Lemcke, 
on the Swabian officers during the eighteenth 
century. 


the United States. He will lecture, in German 
and English, on his famous Songs of Mirza- 
Schaffy. 


WE are glad to hear that the Cambridge 
University Commissioners have added a Reader 
in History to those whom they originally author- 
ised. The four readerships in language will en- 
able the General Board of Studies to remedy the 
regrettable omission of professorships—(1) of 
the comparative philology of the dead and 
living tongues and (2) of modern languages. 
The new professorships are to be of Physi- 
ology, Pathology, Mental Philosophy and Logic, 
Astronomical Physics, Ancient History (Thirl- 
wall), and Ecclesiastical History (Dixie). There 
are to be thirty readers at £400 a-year each, 
and as many university lecturers, with £250 
a-year each, as the Senate and General Board 
wish. Fellowships are added to thirty-three 
professorships. An elective Financial Board 
is to manage the property of the university. 
Eleven special boards of professors, readers, 
lecturers, &c., are to direct its studies. An 
elective General Board is to superintend them, 
initiate reforms, &c. Provision is made that 


professors, &c., shall reside, lecture, and carry 





FRIEDRICH BoDENSTEDT is at present visiting | 


placed in its own hands. The university 
lectureships and readerships open a new career 
for men who love learning rather than wrang- 
ling at the bar, &c., and afford the best training 
for professors. The scheme, though far too 
tender of college incomes—for it only asks 
£8,000 in 1881-82, and proceeds slowly to £25,000 
in 1894—is one for which its drafter and the 
Commission are to be warmly thanked. If only 
Cambridge residents will do their duty to their 
studies, and avail themselves of their fresh 
powers to found new readerships and pro- 
fessorships, a new life, one more useful to the 
nation and to learning, is in store for the 
university. 

WE have received Twilight Stories, by Rhoda 
Broughton (Bentley); Graham’s Temperance 
Guide, &c., 1880, ed. the Rev. F. Wagstaff 
(Tweedie); Incipient Insanity among the Better 
Classes, by P. J. 8. Fraser Nicolson (Victoria 
Steam Press); First Report of the Committee of 
the Dramatic Reform Association (Manchester : 
Ireland); Excursion @ T'Ile de Caprera, 2me 
édition (Paris: Leroux); Les Chambres de Tor- 
ture de la Science, par K. v. Weber, traduit par 
E. Melena (Paris: Leroux). 








RONDEAU, 


O scorn me not, although my worth be slight. 
Although the stars alone can match thy light— 
Although the wind alone can mock thy grace, 
And thy glass only show so fair a face, 
Yet let me find some favour in thy sight ! 

The proud stars will not bend from their lone 

height, 
Nor will the wind thy faithfulness requite— 
Thy mirror gives thee but a cold embrace. 
O scorn me not ! 


My lamp is feeble, but by day or night 
It shall not wane, and but for thy delight 
My footsteps shall not for a moment’s space 
Forego the echo of thy gentle pace ; 
I would so serve and guard thee if I might. 
O scorn me not, .M. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE Alpine Journal for November contains an 
account of the first ascent of Mont Maudit, the 
neighbour of Mont Blane, effected in September 
1878 by Mr. H. Seymour Hoare, and a descrip- 
tion of an ascent of Ararat by Mr. G. Percival 
Baker. A considerable space is devoted to 
‘‘ New Expeditions in 1879,’’ while the luckless 
story of the guide Brantschen’s death on the 
Matterhorn is exhaustively dealt with. 


Dr. G. J. Dozy has lately commenced the 
publication at Amsterdam of a geographical 
paper entitled Aardrikskundig Weekblad. The 
last number contains a paper on the American 
North Polar Expedition, and an article on Dr. 
Emil Holub’s account of his travels in South 
Central Africa. 


M. SoLEILLET proposes to leave for West 
Africa towards the end of next month to recom- 
mence his explorations, which are to be on the 
line of route of the Trans-Sahara Railway. A 
considerable portion of his expenses will be 
paid from the £24,000 which the French 
Government contemplate setting aside to defray 
the cost of the preliminary surveys and investi- 
gations connected with that scheme. 


AFTER meeting with unprecedented difficulties 
and delays, the first Belgian African Expedition, 
under M. Cambier, has at length reached Ujiji 
on Lake Tanganyika. The second, under M. 
Popelin, and accompanied by the elephants, is 
advancing steadily towards the same point. 

Don Francisco P. Moreno, Director of the 
Anthropological Museum at Buenos Ayres, has 
just published the first volume of a work en- 
titled Viaje & la Patagonia Austral, being an 
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1876-77 as chief of the Government commission 
for exploring the territories of the south. In 
the course of his explorations Seiior Moreno 
made extensive reseatches at Chupat and Port 
Desire, and afterwards examined the course of 
the River Santa Cruz. He also made some dis- 
coveries which are particularly interesting from 
an anthropological point of view. The present 
_ instalment of his work contains several illus- 
trations and a map of a portion of Patagonia, a 
reduction of which appears in the current 
number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 


Tue Argentine Geographical Institute, 
recently established under the presidency of 
Seiior E. 8S. Zaballos, has commenced the 
publication of a Bulletin, the first number of 
which is almost entirely deyoted to matters 
relating to South America. 


Mr. G. T. Morrison, the engineer of the 
ill-fated Woosung Railway, has spent some time 
_ in travelling in different parts of China, mainly 
in order to ascertain from personal observation 
what would be the most practicable routes for 
railways. In the course of one of these journeys 
he travelled from Chinkiang, on the Yangtsze- 
kiang, chiefly along the Grand Canal, to Tientsin. 
The result of his examination of this once 
famous waterway, with suggestions for its 
permanent improvement, he has embodied in a 
paper, a Chinese translation of which he has 
submitted to Li Hungchang, Governor-General 
of Chihli. Mr. Morrison’s paper is accompanied 
by two maps of the canal, one from Chinkiang 
to the borders of the Shantung province, and 
the other from Téchow to Tientsin, these two 
sections being respectively 229 and 216 miles in 
length. 


Ir is stated that the young Prince of Monaco 
is about to undertake a journey of exploration 
in Africa. He contemplates travelling through 
— Shoa, and the Lake region of Central 

ica. 


A NEW geographical journal is to be published 
at Vienna under the title of Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche CGeographie. Herr Kettler is 
the editor. 








OBITUARY. 


THE announcement of the death at Ascot on 
the 22nd inst. of Mr. John Thaddeus Delane, 
well known to the country at large as the editor 
of the Times and to the best society of London 
as an entertaining companion and a man of 
varied knowledge, was not altogether unex- 
pected. His connexion with the Times com- 
menced in 1839 under the editorship of Mr. 
Thomas Barnes; after serving under that 
gentleman for two years Mr. Delane was pro- 
moted to the supreme position of editor, and 
continued in that office until November 1877. 
The words of few English writers have been 
more eagerly expected and more keenly criti- 
cised than those of Mr. Delane, but all his 
writings were to suit the object of the day and 
to serve the interests of the paper with which 
he was connected. He was a rare and con- 
spicuous example of an editor who never 
appeared before the world as the author of 
any separate publication. The only works 
entered under his name in the catalogue of 
the British Museum Library are the reprint of 
his famous correspondence with Mr. Cobden in 
1864 and a volume containing the opinions of 
the Liberal press on the points at issue. Mr. 
Delane was a native of Bracknell. Many years 
ago he purchased some barren heath-land near 
Ascot. This land he gradually reclaimed to 
cultivation, and on it he built the house in 
which he died. 


Mr. SERJEANT Cox, who died suddenly on 
the night of November 24 while sitting with his 
family, was perhaps the most} successful news- 





paper proprietor of our time. His first venture 
was in legal journalism. Shortly afterwards 
he brought out the Critic, a literary journal 
which is understood to have been success- 
ful in its earlier fortnightly form, but which 
did not long survive the change to a weekl 

publication. The prosperity of the Field 
and the Queen needs no comment. The latter 
of these papers is understood to have been taken 
over by Mr. Cox when in a feeble state of 
vitality. But the Serjeant’s indefatigable 
energy was not satisfied with the work of 
encouraging writing in others. He was himself 
a voluminous author in at least two fields of 
literature. A long series of legal text-books 
came from his pen, as well as more original 
works upon spiritualistic psychology, and all 
this literary activity did not interfere with 
: regular discharge of well-known public 
uties. 


WE have likewise to record the death of Mr. 
Mark Napier, of Edinburgh, the oldest working 
member of the Faculty of Advocates, and author 
of a standard treatise on Prescription. But 
Mr. Napier is more widely known by several 
works which take the anti-Covenanting side 
with regard to Scotch theology and politics, in- 
cluding Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston ; 
History of the Partition of the Lennox; Life 
and Times of Montrose; Memorials of Montrose 
and his Times; Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Montrose; Memorials and Letters illustrative of 
the Life and Times of John Graham of Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee; The Case for the Crown 
in re the Wigtoun Martyrs proved to be Myths 
versus Woodrow and Lord Macaulay, Patrick 
the Pedlar and Principal Tulloch; and History 
Rescued, in Answer to ‘* History Vindicated,” 
being a Recapitulation of ‘“‘The Case for the 
Crown.” Mr. Napier was an intimate friend of 
the late Lord Neaves. 


Mrs. CHARLES DicKkENS died on the 22nd 
inst. at her residence, 70 Gloucester Crescent, 
Regent’s Park. 


THE death is announced of A. yon Schiefner, 
by malignant typhus, on November 16. He 
was not only a profound Tibetan scholar, but 
also the first authority on the languages of the 
Caucasus. At the time of his death he was 
engaged upon a work on the Bonpo, or pre- 
Buddhistic, religion of Tibet. 


THe Government of the Netherlands have 
received intelligence of the death, by accident, 
of Lieut. Koolemans Beynen, who took part, by 
permission of Sir Allen Young, in the two 
voyages of the Pandora. He edited for the 
Hakluyt Society a volume containing an'account 
of the three voyages of William Barents. 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen’s College: Nov. 19, 1879. 

The literary activity of Oxford during the last 
six months has not been astonishingly great. 
Even the manufacture of ‘‘ good stories” seems 
to be becoming a matter of the past. We have 
no leisure for such things now. To cram and be 
crammed, to attend meetings, and make morning 
calls among the ever-increasing brick dwellings 
of married tutors fully absorb all our time and 
energies. The peculiar spirit, the special flavour, 
that once marked Oxford off from the rest of the 
world is fast disappearing. The railway has 
turned us into a distant suburb of London, and 
we have been overtaken by the levelling ten- 
dencies of a democratic age. Our society may 
still, indeed, be ‘‘ provincial,” but its pro- 
i game affects the manners of the metro- 
polis. 

A few illustrious strangers have been visiting 
the Bodleian. Baron yon Rosen, of St. Peters- 
burg, has again been among us, examining 
Arabic and Persian MSS., in the hope that they 





= 


may throw some new light on the early history 
of the Slavs. Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg 
has consulted our Oriental iiss. for hi 

edition of the Arabic writer, Sibuwaye. Dr. 
Egers, of Berlin, has been collating the 
‘*profane” Divans of Gebirol, while Prof, 
Zupitza has been using some more of our English 
documents for his edition of Aelfric’s Grammar, 
Our Old-French MSS. have been placed at the 
service of Prof. Varnhagen (of Greifswald), and 
I have received visits from the two leading 
Assyrian scholars of Germany and France, Prof, 
Schrader, of Berlin, and Prof. Oppert, of Paris, 
Certain Greek MSS. have been sent to Dr, 
Funke, of Tiibingen, and some Sanskrit MSS, 
to M. Reynaud. The printing of Dr. Ethé’s 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Bodleian 
has begun, and the Catalogue of foreign 
periodicals is in type. The change in the staff 
of the Bodleian which I mentioned in my last 
letter as likely to take place has been con- 
summated, and Mr. I. Bywater was last summer 
installed as sub-librarian in the room of Mr, 
Nutt. 

The curators of the Taylor Institution have 
asked Dr. Vigfiisson to deliver some courses of 
lectures on the Old-Norse language and litera- 
ture, and the courses have been successfully 
opened this term, both the elementary and 

e advanced classes being—for Oxford—vwell 
attended. Mr. A. J. Patterson has also given 
three interesting lectures at the institution on 
the early relations of the Slavs to the kingdom 
of Hungary. The early history of the latter 
country is full of instruction for those who are 
studying modern political movements in the 
Austrian empire if they care to profit by it. 
We have er had a lecture from Prof. Earle 
on the influences exerted on the English race 
and language by the changes of habitation 
undergone by the Goths during their period of 
migration. He referred, among other points, 
to a curious passage of Procopius which makes 
the representatives of Justinian tell the Goths 
that the Romans had given up to them the 
island of Britain, and suggested that the Jutes 
of Bede, who es the Isle of Wight and 
other parts of our Southern coast, might be an 
error for Goths. He also mentioned Mr. Isaac 
Taylor’s remarkable theory on the origin of 
the Runic alphabet, which has received the 
adhesion of two such high authorities as Prof. 
Stephens and M. Lenormant. 

Prof. Max Miiller’s great undertaking is pro- 
gressing apace. Five more volumes of The 
Sacred Books of the East, including Prof. 
Palmer’s revised translation of the Koran, 
are already in the press. A learned and sug- 
gestive ‘‘Study” on the first ten chapters of 
the seventh book of the Ethics has just been 
published by Mr. Cook Wilson, who concludes 
that they are an amalgamation of at least three 
treatises or collections of notes, one of which is 
very possibly Eudemian. This ‘‘ Study” is to 
be followed by others. Mr. Robinson Ellis is 
hard at work upon his edition of the Ibis of 
Ovid, and has accomplished more than a third 
of his task. A fresh proof of our revived in- 
terest in all that belongs to Greece is afforded 
by the approaching publication of a volume of 
essays on prccim F sane literature edited by 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott, and entitled Hellenica. 
The support given by Oxford men to the newly 
founded Hellenic Society, as well as the ex- 
perimental foundation of a studentship in the 
Levant by a Fellow of All Souls’, are further 
evidences that Oxford is as quick as it ever 
was in catching the prevalent ge | and ten- 
dencies of English society. I may add that the 
student will be elected about the beginning of 
next year. His appointment will be watched 
with keen interest, since upon the success of it 
will largely depend the establishment of an 
English school of study and research in some 
part of the Ancient-Greek world, 
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The Commissioners have been holding rather 
along session in Oxford, discussing in detail 
the revised drafts of statutes presented to them 
by the colleges. These drafts had already run 
the gauntlet of the critical or condemnatory 
‘‘remarks” of the Commissioners, who were 
anxious that certain points should be recon- 
sidered or amended before the statutes came on 
for final approval. The colleges seem dis- 
contented with the proposal of the Commissioners 
to create 4 separate class of prize fellowships, 
the holders of which shall be free from any 
kind of responsibility or duty towards the 
colleges or the university except that of 
receiving a limited sum of money for a limited 
number of years. The discontent is somewhat 
unreasonable, since, had it not been for the 
collegesand their Liberal friends in the press and 
the House of Commons, “‘idlefellowships ” would 
have been known no more. We were told so 
often and so emphatically, however, of the 
absolute necessity of retaining these prizes for 
successful examinees, and of the benefits con- 
ferred by their holders iy the benighted 
society of London and the large towns, that it 
is not surprising if the Commissioners have 
taken the colleges at their word, and are willing 
to give them their fill of these useful and 
ornamental sinecures. If prize fellowships are 
to be retained at all, it is obvious that their 
number and tenure must be such as to ensure 
a quick succession, and, since the country has 
been assured that their existence isindispensable, 
it pvaturally demands that the objects for the 
sake of which they have been defended should 
be made as accessible as possible. 

Meanwhile, the funds are not available which 
Lord Salisbury hoped to set free by the aboli- 
tion of ‘‘idle fellowships.” For many a long 
day to come ‘‘research” will have to be 
honoured rather in the name than in the reality, 
and our professoriate must continue to contrast 
unfavourably with that of Germany. Neverthe- 
less, those who have worked towards instilling 
into the public mind the fact that knowledge is 
something else than what you can examine 
another man in—if I may be allowed to use my 
friend Dr. Rolleston’s phrase—have no reason 
to be disappointed. Though the organising 
spirit of the movement is no longer with us, the 
work for which he was so zealous has not been 
wrought in vain. It is for one generation to 
sow, for another to reap. The present Com- 
mission, even if it does not do all that a san- 
guine theorist might have desired, has established 
principles and will make changes which in time 
will bear important fruit. Both the country and 
the university have been awakened to a better 
conception of what knowledge is and ought to 
be, and recalled to that nobler ideal of a univer- 
sity which floated before the mind of an earlier 
age. There are many in Oxford itself who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal, even if the most 
conspicuous monument we are about to hand 

down to posterity is a gigantic building con- 

secrated to competitive examination. 
A. H, Saycr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREAT FAGADE OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


Wakefield: Nov. 22, 1879. 
It may not be altogether inopportune at the 
present moment to remind some of your readers 
of the remarkable sculptured representations of 
the Signs of the Zodiac and Labours of the 


have been described by Mr. Ruskin in his 
Stones of Venice. They form the subject of a 
learned communication in the Annales Arché- 
ologiques, xiv. 165; and I have referred to them 
at + in my ‘‘ Mediaeval Representations of 
the Months and Seasons” (Archaeologia, xliv. 
137). Since then I have personally examined 
very carefully all the most celebrated sculptures 
of the kind both in Italy and France, and have 
made a much more complete study and com- 
parison of the St. Mark’s series with other 
ancient examples executed, not only in stone, 
but in woodwork, ivory, metal, enamel, incised 
tere am mosaic, wall-painting, painted 
glass, needlework, and ancient MSS. The result 
has been to show that in many important respects 
the St. Mark’s series is quite unique; and it is 
difficult to say whether the curiosity of its concep- 
tion, or the manner in which it has been executed, 
is themore remarkable. Need I say that a vast 
portion of the interest consists in the manner in 
which the Signs of the Zodiac are made to follow 
one another, and the relations in which they 
stand severally to the Labours of the Months, 
which were supposed to bear to them almost 
the relationship of effect to cause? But, in 
every instance [ have known in which such a 
series has been ‘‘ restored,” the order of the 
subjects, instead of being left as it was, has 
been either carelessly or, more probably, 
intentionally altered—‘‘ restored,” in fact, to 
what the builder imagines it might, could, 





would, shoyld, or ought to have been, 


Months on the fagade of St. Mark’s. These | dix 


but never actually was before. A lamentable 
instance of this occurs at York, in the caso 
of the finest English series we have, on the 
porch of St. Margaret’s Church. This was 
*‘ restored’ some years ago, and many both of 
the Signs of the Zodiac and Occupations of the 
Months were misplaced. But even were it 
otherwise, and as matter of fact the stones re- 
placed in their original position, how are 
those who examine such sculptures in centuries 
to come to know that they were replaced in their 
original positions when taken out of them by 
this generation? Some of these mediaeval 

iacs areexceedingly curious inthis way, that, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes, the 
relationship of the Signs of the Zodiac to the 
months was different then from what it is now; 
and, again, as showing that the distinction 
between the “Signs” of the Zodiac and the 
‘**Constellations” of the Zodiac was under- 
stood and recognised. These recondite astrono- 
mical points, of the greatest interest to scholars 
and the historical student, are exactly what a 
superior clerk of works of the present day, if 
not the architect himself, would mistake for 
mistakes, and at once proceed diligently to 
‘* restore” away. J. FOWLER. 








TRISH MISSALS. 
St. John’s College, Oxford: Nov. 20, 1879. 


By the kind permission of Lord Ashburnham 
Ihave again had access to the Stowe Missal, 
and am in a position to opponent my letter of 
February 8 (AcADEMY, No. 353, p. 124) with 
a few further particulars. They may be of 
interest to your readers, as there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of the publication of this 
volume, which is the only Irish MS. of great 
antiquity that was inaccessible to Mr. Gilbert, 
and of which no account is given in his two 
magnificent volumes of Facsimiles of the National 
MSS. of Ireland (Dublin, 1874). 

The so-called Stowe Missal is a very small 
volume, five inches and five-eighths long by 
four and a-half broad and one and three-fifths 
thick, enshrined in a figured and inscribed box, 
or Cumhdach, formed of various metals and orna- 
mented with oval crystals. Some account of 
this ancient relic is given by Dr. O’Conor 
in his Catalogue of the Stowe Library, appen- 


1 
The present contents of the yolume which it 
encases are :— 

Fol. 1a-12b, — St. John’s Gospel, written, 
probably in the seventh century, by a scribe 
who at its conclusion appends his name in 
Ogham characters. 

Fol. 13a-38a.—Ordinary and Canon of the 
mass, with the colophon, ‘‘ moel caich scrip. 

54 99 

Fol. 38a-41b,—Misa apostolorum et martirum 
et sanctorum et sanctarum uirginum. 

Fol. 41b-44b.—Misa pro penitentibus uiuis, 

Fol. 44b-46a.—Misa pro mortuis pluribus. 

Fol. 46b-65a.—Ordo babtismi. 

Fol. 65b-67b.—An Irish tract. 

The volume is made up of gatherings of 
twelve leaves, not signed. There seem origin- 
ally to have been seven of such gatherings, 
several of which are at present incomplete. 
Some leaves containing the older handwriting 
must have been missing for about a thousand 
years. They have been deliberately cut out, 
leaving a marginal strip on the left-hand side, 
to which a later piece of vellum has been 
stitched covered with the emendations of a 
ninth- or tenth- century. scribe. On other 
pages the older handwriting has been erased, 
probably with pumice stone, and its lines are 
only faintly visible, and in their present state 
quite illegible, beneath the less ancient hand- 
writing. 

The original writing is between parallel hori- 





zontal lines one-eighth of an inch apart, There 
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are thirteen of such pairs of lines, ruled on both 
sides of the page with slightly larger intervening 
spaces. Neither these lines nor the single 
boundary lines on each side extend on to the 
margin. There are occasional traces of prick- 
ings at the ends of the lower of the two parallel 
lines within which the handwriting is confined. 

Among the palaeographical indications of 
antiquity may be mentioned— 

(1) The almost entire absence of punctuation 
except at the ends of paragraphs, when it 
assumes the following forms :— 


» |: ie 


(2) The non-assimilation of prepositions in 
composition. Hence such words as adque, 
inlibata, inmortalis, &c. 

(3) The omission of w after g, as in aequm, 
consequti, &e. 

(4) The constant use of the Irish symbol 
known as ceann fa eite or cor fa cosan to indicate 
that the scribe has filled up a blank at the | 
close of a preceding line before going on to 
write the line next but one below. 

(5) The paucity of contractions, &c., in the 
older handwriting, which Dr. Todd unhesitat- 
ingly assigned to the sixth century. 

ost of the rubrics in the mass, as well as 
in the baptismal office, are in the later hand- 
writing and in the vernacular Irish. This 
seems to indicate that the priests expected 
to use the book were ignorant of, or at the best 
imperfectly acquainted with, Latin, and that 
therefore directions necessary for the due 
performance of the service were written in their 
mother tongue. 

I must not trespass upon your space by too 
extensive extracts, more especially as I hope 
shortly to be able to make the text of the Litur- 
gical portion accessible to the public in some 
published form; but the following points are 
of sufficient interest for separate notice :— 

The text of the Nicene Creed (in the earlier 
handwriting) runs thus: ‘‘ Et spiritum sanctum 
dominum uiuificatorem ex patre procedentem 
cum patre et filio coadorandum et conglorifi- 
candum.” A later interlinear hand has added 
the ‘‘ filioque,” but it is satisfactory to have one 
piece of surviving documentary evidence of a 
fact which is otherwise historically certain, 
that the double procession did not form part of 
the Constantinopolitan addition to the creed as 
used in the primitive Church of these islands. 

Petitions occur twice for the ‘imperium,’ 
“‘imperatores,” or ‘‘ exercitus Romanus,” where 
we should have expected to find a prayer for the 
*‘exercitus” or ‘‘reges hibernensium,” as in 
the much later Corpus Missal. The first passage 
occurs in a series of petitions intervening 
strangely between the epistle (1 Cor. xi. 26-32) 
and the gospel (St. John vi. 51-57): ‘‘Oramus 
pro hoc loco et inhabitantibus in eo pro pissimis 
imperatoribus et omni romano exercitu.” 

The second petition occurs in the ‘‘ Com- 
memoratio pro vivis” within the canon, which is 
thus lengthened after the words ‘pro re- 
demptione animarum suarum :— 


. San 
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‘pro stratu seruorum et ministrorum omnium 
puritate pro intigritate uirginum et continentia 
uiduarum pro aeris temperie et fructum fecunditate 
terrarum pro pacis redetu et fine discriminum pro 
incolimutate regum et pace populorum ac reditu 
captiuorum pro uotis adstantium pro memoria 
martirum pro remisione pecatorum nostrorum et 
actuum emendatione eorum ac requie defunctorum 
et prosperitate iteneris nostri pro domino papa 
episcopo et omnibus episcopis et prespeteris et omni 
aeclesiastico ordine pro imperio romano et omnibus 
regibus christianis,” &c. 


The Ordo Baptismi is lengthy, and exhibits 
curious departures in language and ritual from 
the kuown Ordines Romani. More than one 


gllusion to the “gentilitas” of the candidate 





implies a date when heathenism was still 
prevalent in Ireland. ; 
The second collect is as follows :— 


‘‘ Domine sancte pater omnipotens sempiterne deus 
expelle diabulum et gentilitatem ab homine isto 
de capite de cappillis de uertice de cerebro de 
fronte de oculis de naribus de ore de lingua de sub- 
lingua de gutore de faucibus de collo de pectore de 
corde de corpore toto intus de foris de manibus de 
pedibus de omnibus memris de copaginibus mem- 
rorum eius et de cogitationibus de uerbis de operibus 
et omnibus conuersationibus hic et futuro per te 
ihesu christe qui regnas.” 

Compare Gerbert Liturg. Aleman., ii. 133. 

The presentation of the white dress after 
baptism is followed by the ceremony of (1) 
making the sign of the cross in the hand of the 
child, and of (2) washing its feet. 

‘* Kt dicit prespiter: Aperiatur manus pueri dicens ; 
signum crucis christi p%j4 accipe in manum tuam 
dexteram et conseruet te in uitamaeternam. QA. 


en. 

‘*Tum lauantur pedes eius accepto linteo. 

** Al, lucerna pedibus meis uerbum tuum domine 
—(Ps. exviii. 105). 

*¢ Al, adiuua me domine et saluus ero—(Jb. 117). 

“Al, uisita nos domine in salutare tuo— 
(Ps. cv. 4). 

** Al, tu mandasti mandata tua custodire nimis 
—(Ps,. cxviii. 4). 

‘¢ Mandasti misericordiam tuam opus manuum 
tuarum ne despicias—(Ps. cxxxvii. 8). 

‘*Si ego laui pedes uestros dominus et magister 
uester et uos debetis alterutrius pedes lauare 
exemplum enim dedi uobis ut quemadmodum feci 
uobis ita et uos facietis aliis—(Ioan. xiii. 14, 15). 


This ceremonial washing of the feet, or 
‘‘ pedilayium,” is not found in any Roman office, 
but is common to the early Gallican “‘ Ordines 
Baptismi” (Forbes, G. H. edit., pp. 97, 189, 
267), and was in use once at Milan, though no 
extant Milanese office retains it. St. Ambrose, 
or one writing under his name, said : “ Ascendisti 
de fonte. Quid secutum est ? audisti lectionem. 
Succinctus summus sacerdos pedes tibi lavit. 
° Non ignoramus quod Ecclesia Romana 
hanc consuetudinem non habeat’””—(De Sacram., 
lib. iii., cap. i.). Its presence in this ancient 
Irish missal probably supplies the clue to the 
meaning of one of the conditions of union offered, 
but without success, by St. Augustine to the 
British bishops, the precise meaning of which 
has been hitherto left to conjecture :—‘* Ut 
ministerium baptizandi, quo Deo renascimur, 
juxta morem sanctae Romanae et Apostolicae 
Ecclesiae compleatis’’—(Bede, Hist. Eccles., ii. 
2; see Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils, i. 153). 

I shall be ready to answer any questions 
which may bo addressed to me, and shall be 
thankful for any criticisms from those who are 
more skilled in palaeography and liturgiology 
than myself. F. E. WARREN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 1,4 p.m. Royal: Anniversary. 
5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly Meeting. 
5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Snakes,” by Prof. 
T. H. Huxley. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Chemistry of Bread 
and Bread-making,” II., by Prof. C. Graham. 


8p.m. British Architects. 
* Physiological Meta- 


8 p.m. Victoria Institute: 
physics,’ by Prof. Noah Porter. 

Tvurspay, Dec. 2, 8 p.m, Civil Engineers: “The Passenger 
Steamers of the Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde,”’ by 
W. Carson, 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘ Notes on Some Species of 
Chiroptera from Zanzibar,” by Dr. G. E. Dobson ; ** Notice 
sur quelques Coquilles du Pérou,” by Prince L. Lubo- 
mirski; “ Descriptions of Two New Species of Helix ( Hury- 
—- from §8.-E. Betsileo, Madagascar,” by G. French 


gas. 
8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : *‘ On the Samaritans 
in Talmudical Writings,” and “An Account given by a 
Samaritan, in a.p. 1713, of the Ancient Copy of the Penta~ 
teuch at Nablus,” by the Rev. A. Léwy. 
Wepnespay, Dec. 3,7 p.m. Entomological. 
8 p.m. Geological: “The Gneissic and Granitoid 
Rocks of Anglesey and the Malvern Hills,” by Dr. C. 
Callaway; ‘‘Petrological Notes on the Vicinity of the 
Upper Part of Loch Maree,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney ; 
** Some Undescribed Comatulae from the British Secondary 
Rocks,” by P. H, Carpenter, 








8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ Apprenticeship: Scienti 
and Whacientifie.” by Prof. Silvanus P. Themen. tif, 
8 p.m. Archaeological Association: *‘ The Trevethy 
Stone, Cornwall,” by 0. W. Dymond ; “ Result of the Great 
‘Yarmouth Congress” (conclusion), by T. Morgan. 
Tuurspay, Dec, 4,4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 
7p.m. London Institution : * tal Demon. 
— of Recent Researches in Radiant Matter,” by W. 
rookes, 
8p.m. Linnean; “Ona “ee Form of Ophiurid 
from the North Atlantic,” b . P. M. Duncan; “On 
Indian Begonias,” by CO. B. Clarke. 
8p.m. Chemical, 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Farpay, Dec. 5, 8 2 to pag Association. ‘ish 
8 p.m. ilological; **History of En; Sounds 
and Dialects,” I,, by H. Sweet, . 








SCIENCE. 
CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Aurorae: their Character and Spectra. 
Rand Capron, F.R.A.S. (Spon.) The varied 
phenomena of the aurora borealis have from a 
very early time engaged the attention of scien- 
tific men. A great step was made when it was 
proved by some of the early electricians that the 
effects were due to electricity passing through 
an attenuated atmosphere; afterwards, the 
magnetism of the earth was associated with 
the aurora; and of late years spectroscopic 
analysis has enabled us to gain a further 
insight into the cause of these wonders of the 
northern skies. Still a great deal remains to 
be done. Opinions differ as to the very origin 
of the aurora; the precise influence of the 
earth’s magnetism is not known; and as 
regards the operations of the spectroscope, 
although some of the fainter lines of the aurora 
are referred to air, the presence of inany. of 
the bright green and red lines is quite unac- 
counted for. To promote further research, and 
to record all that is known of the subject, 
including many original observations, Mr. 
Capron om published this very elaborate 
monograph. He has collected his information 
from all available sources, has considerably 
augmented it by his own researches, and has 
illustrated his subject mainly from original 
drawings of his own. The result is a book 
which will be welcomed alike by the man of 
science and the cultivated general reader. The 
first chapter discusses ‘‘The Aurora as Known to 
the Ancients.” This is somewhat too meagre, 
and does not include many early references to 
the phenomenon. Seneca is quoted before 
Aristotle and the author of the Second Book of 
Maccabees, and the chapter is made to include 
Middle-Age and more modern descriptions. We 
pass at once to ‘‘ Some General Descriptions 
of Aurorae” pos ii.), commencing with 
that of Sir John Franklin in 1820-2 and 
passing on to those of Farquharson, Lottin, 
and Weyprechtand Payer. Special descriptions 
are then given (chapter iii.) ; among them, those 
of Sabine, Hayes, Lemstrim, Carl Bock, and 
several from the pen of the author. This 
chapter is illustrated by several good chromo- 
lithographs, the most remarkable being copied 
from an oil painting by Carl Bock made by the 
light of the aurora in October 1877. The light 
of this aurora was bright yellow, while the sky 
appeared of a tender olive green—perhaps due 
to a mixture of the colour of the sky with that 
of the yellow auroral light. The picture was 
taken at Porsanger Fjord in lat. 71° 50’. Red 
aurorae are said to be rare in Lapland. The 
aurora which was seen in this country in the 
autumn of 1870 will be remembered by many 
of our readers; a beautiful chromo-litho- 
graph of it as seen at Guildford is given 10 
this same chapter. In the discussion of cer- 
tain special qualities attributed to aurorae, the 
author is inclined to discredit the statement 
that noises accompany the phenomenon. The 
principal authorities on the subject have tried 
to distinguish sounds, but in vain. The author 
records, however, the following very interesting 


By G. 


experimental observation ;— 
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“In experimenting with a silicic fluoride vacuum- 
tube between the poles of an electro-magnet, I 
found, on the et being excited, that the capil- 
lary tube of blue light was decreased in volume and 
brightness, and, at the same time, from within the 
tube a peculiar whistling or slightly metallic 
ringing sound was heard.” 

As to colour, nearly all the colours of the 
rainbow have been noticed, and of course many 
tints due to blending. A Geissler nitrogen 
tube is seen to undergo variations of colour 
while under the influence of a powerful electro- 
magnet; and the variations in the case of a 
hydrogen vacuum-tube have suggested the 
auroral colours. The observations as to the 
height of aurorae are very conflicting, and no 
definite conclusion can be drawn from them. 
Several observers have decided that six or seven 
miles was the height of the aurora which they 
witnessed ; others have given various estimates 
up to 1,006 miles! The average of thirty-one 
observations gives a height of about 500 miles. 
Probably the height varies considerably; the 
terrestrial character of certain aurorae seems 
beyond'a doubt. Equal discrepancies exist with 
regard to the phosphorescence of aurorae and 
its cause. The light has been asserted to be 
polarised, but the majority of observers have 
failed to detect it. The number of aurorae seen 
during different periods of the year is subject to 
no law. Sir John Franklin saw in the Arctic 
regions, in January five, in February seven, 
in March sixteen, in April fifteen, in May 
eleven, in September two, in October three, in 
November three, and in December two. Two 
maxima appear to occur in March and October, 
and two minima in June and January. As 
regards duration, some last but a few minutes, 
while the aurora of 1734 observed by Mus- 
schenbroek lasted ten days and nights. The 
author in the next place traces the connexion 
of the aurora with thunderstorms, magnetic 
disturbances, and sun-spots. According to 
Gréneman and others, it is caused by clouds of 
ferruginous, meteoric dust, ignited by friction 
with the atmosphere. The aurora does not 
appear to be connected with the Zodiacal light. 
The supposed causes of the phenomenon are 
dinunnall at length in the ninth chapter, com- 
mencing with the earliest idea, which attributed 
it to exhalations of sulphurous vapours, and 
ending with the hypothesis of Mr. Pratt, that 
‘the aurora is simply light, filmy, cirrus cloud, 
first deposited at the base of a vast upper body of 
highly rarefied vapour, and illuminated by the free 
electricity escaping in the condensation through the 
very rarefied medium above towards the north 
or south. The aurora would, according to this 
theory, have its origin in a vast electrical storm, 
resulting from a violent condensation of vapour, 
which causes a flow of electricity from the Pole to 
restore equilibrium.” 

The second and third sections of the work give 
in detail a large number of spectroscopic and 


magnetic observations, which, although they do | P 


not lead to any definite conclusion as to the 
origin of the aurora, are extremely suggestive, 
and open out a field of enquiry which, if con- 
tinuously pursued, cannot but lead to the true 
elucidation of that which has hitherto been a 
matter of mystery and wonderment. 








HEBREW LITERATURE, 


1, Dikduke ha-t‘amim des Ahron ben Moscheh 
ben Ascher, und andere alte grammatisch- 
massoretische Lehrstiicke zur Feststellung eines 
richtigen Textes der hebriiischen Bibel, mit Benut- 
zung zahlreicher alter Handschriften zwm ersten 
Male vollstiindig herausgegeben. Von 8. Baer und 
H. L. Strack. (Leipzig.) Dr. Baer’s name is 
well known to Hebrewscholars from the labours 
undertaken by him with the view of determining 
critically the authorised masoretic text of the 
Old Testament; and those portions of the 


Hebrew Bible which have been edited by him 
enjoy a unique reputation for accuracy. In 
the brochure before us he appears associated with 
Prof. Strack {the editor of the great Peters- 
burg MS., dated a.p. 916) in the work of 
publishing, in a more complete and accessible 
form than had before been done, the anno- 
tations, partly textual, partly grammatical, 
of the celebrated masoretical authority, Aaron 
ben Asher. A native of Tiberias in the early 
part of the tenth century (as is shown in the 
Introduction), Aaron ben Asher provided a 
MS. of the entire Old Testament, with vowel- 
points, accents, and masoretic notes. This MS. 
(said to exist even still at Aleppo) acquired 
speedily a reputation. Transcripts were made 
and lists of its peculiarities drawn up, and for 
centuries the readings derived from it have 
formed the recognised basis of the Textus re- 
ceptus. The annotations here published intro- 
duce us to the first beginnings of grammatical 
distinction and classification made by the Jews, 
the points treated being, for example, the pro- 
nunciation of different consonants and vowels, 
laws regulating the use of the accents, the 
reasons for the varying vocalisation of certain 
words, lists of other words marked by the pre- 
sence or absence of some peculiarity, with the 
passages in which they occur. The Introduction 
gives full particulars as to the authorities, 
whether printed texts or MSS., of which the 
editors have made use ; among the latter, those 
collected by Firkowitsch in the Crimea, which 
were examined by Prof. Strack, deserve special 
mention. The short foot-notes appended to the 
text will be found very useful, containing, as 
they do, explanations of difficult words, and 
references to passages in which parallel state- 
ments may be met with. And the interest of 
the volume is further increased by the biblio- 
graphical details, both varied and minute, with 
which its pages abound. 


2. The Fragment of Talmud Babli P*sachim of 
the Ninth or Tenth Century in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Edited, with notes and an 
autoty pe facsimile, by W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew 
Lecturer of Christ’s College. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) The title-page of this 
volume affords but an imperfect clue to its con- 
tents, and the reader who expects to derive from 
it some assistance in understanding the Frag- 
ment of P.sachim will be disappointed. Not, 
indeed, that it will not repay perusal; on the 
contrary, it is replete with information, often of 
a nature not readily accessible elsewhere. The 
first half of the volume consists of critical notes, 
in which the readings of the Hditio Princeps 
and those given by Rabbinovicz are compared, 
but with frequent digressions upon other topics 
—for example, p. 1, on the meaning of / as the 
preformative of the imperfect; p. 22, on the 
derivation of the Hebrew expression for 
‘‘ Crusaders,” as well as on various lexical 
oints. The rest of the volume has not even 
the semblance of connexion with the Frag- 
ment. A list of the chapters of the Mishnah, 
with the order of their arrangement, is followed 
by a series of notes more or less remotely con- 
nected with the titles by which those chapters 
are known, and this by a collection of bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notices of writers 
who may (or may not—it does not signify) 
have been mentioned in the preceding pages. 
The book would have had greater unity, it 
seems to us, had the Fragment of Talmud Babli 
and what relates to it been omitted. We should 
then have had a convenient introduction to the 
study of Talmudic literature, together with a 
number of apt illustrations of the New Testa- 
ment from Jewish sources. The latter form, 
indeed, a characteristic feature in the notes, and 
are suggestive; we would refer, for instance, 
to the notes on Matt. xviii. 15-18 (p. 65) and 
xxvii. 47 (p. 67) As regards the explanation, 





offered on p. 70, of "Apyy dyyv in the Fourth 


Gospel, it may, however, be observed that a 
very similar one was propounded in the 
Luthersche Zeitschrift for 1856, p- 423, by Prof. 
Delitzsch. Amen aména [“ verily, I say”), itis 
thereremarked, must have been a solemn expres- 
sion peculiar to Christ, which was translated by 
St. Matthew word for word, while St. John 
endeavoured to reproduce the assonance in the 
only way that was possible for a Greek, viz., 
by doubling the "Ayvyv. Jewish idioms and 
Jewish thought are reflected in every page of 
the New Testament, and a comparison of the 
two, at once comprehensive and systematic, 
and cast in the literary form of the present 
day, would be of great value. We gather that 
Mr. Lowe contemplates some work of this kind, 
and we shall look forward to it with pleasure ; 
we only hope that he will not altogether forget 
those who have laboured before him in the same 
field (especially Schéttgen), and that, if he de- 
sires his book to be readable, he will discipline 
his pen, make his style less diffuse, and reject 
without remorse all the irrelevant matter which 
his learning tempts him at every turn to in- 
troduce. If he can do this, he may, we think, 
safely promise himself success. 

3. Saggio di giwnte e correzioni al Lessico Tal- 
mudico. By Dr. Rabb. M. Lattes. (Torino.) 
Upon the appearance of the early parts of Prof. 
Levy’s Neuhebriiisches und Chalddisches Wérter- 
buch, the author, as he tells us with much 
modesty in his Preface, found himself in a 
position to offer a series of criticisms and 
corrections, which, in the hope that scholars 
generally might profit by them, he resolved 
ultimately to publish, These gleanings by a 
friendly hand will, we are sure, be duly appre- 
ciated by that lexicographer, for Dr. Lattes is 
evidently well read, careful, and acute. Ex- 
tracts would be out of place here; we will 
merely refer to p. 139 for the illustration— 
though not, probably, from a very early source 
—of a familiar passage in the Gospels: ‘‘A 
million men like Solomon may pass away, but 
one iota of the law cannot fail. Whoso makes 
void one single iota, it is counted to him as 
though he had made void the whole,” We wish 
that Dr. Lattes would produce something with 
a more independent value of its own. The study 
of the great Rabbinical commentators, for in- 
stance, would be vastly facilitated by a simple 
vocabulary of the chief post-Biblical words (and 
abbreviations) employed by them, more handy 
and convenient than Buxtorf, while at the same 
time more ae ig pe than the existing 
*« slossaries.” r. Lattes must possess mate- 
rials for such a work as this; will he allow us 
to suggest it for his consideration ? 


4. Zur Lautlehre der aramidisch-talmudischen 
Dialecte. I.—Die Kehllaute. Von Dr. G. Riilf. 
(Leipzig.) A comparison of the phonetic 
changes to which the §gutturals were liable in 
the dialects of the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Talmuds respectively. Dr. Riilf’s position is that 
the weakening of the power of articulation, 
resulting sometimes in the use of the gutturals in- 
discriminately, sometimes in the substitution of 
the weaker sound in place of the stronger, is far 
more distinctively characteristic of the former 
dialect than of the latter; that the instances of 
the confusion of gutturals which have been 
adduced from the Babylonian Talmud are con- 
fined to a limited number of words, and due, it 
is contended (pp. 8-16), to certain special causes ; 
whereas those found in the Talmud of Jerusalem 
are at once more numerous and of more regular 
occurrence. Dr. Riilf cites copious examples in 
support of his view, and his treatise, as far as 
it goes, will form a useful appendix to the 
valuable lists of words illustrating the typical 
phonetic modifications of Aramaic dialects 
which are given by Noldeke in his Mandidische 
Grammatik. 
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PROF. BUGGE ON THE ORIGIN OF NORSE 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Pror. Buccs, of Christiania, the highest 
living authority on Teutonic mythology and 
Eddaic criticism, has lately read a paper on the 
origin of Norse mythology before the Christiania 
Academy of Science, an abstract of which has 
appeared in the Aftenbladet (November 3). The 
results of Prof. Bugge’s investigations are of so 
startling a character, and yet so certain in their 
general outlines, that a short notice of them 
cannot but be welcome. 

Prof. Bugge maintains that, of the whole mass 
of mythological and epic traditions handed 
down in the two Eddas, only a small fraction is 
common Germanic, the great bulk of it being of 
foreign origin, based on tales and poems 
heard by the Vikings from Englishmen and 
Irishmen. The ultimate sources of these 
English-Celtic legends are of two kinds:—(1) 
the Old Greek-Roman mythology ; (2) Jewish- 
Christian Bible legends of various degrees of 
apocryphalness. The Norse cosmic legends of 
the beginning and end of the world are mainly 
taken from the second class. The adaptation 
of the Greek legends shows a complete ignorance 
of their connexion with one another and with 
the whole body of the mythology, and the most 
incongruous details are often blended under a 
single personage. Even when an original 
Teutonic god or hero is preserved, such as Thor, 
most of the stories told of him are of Greek 
origin—the Thor-legends, for instance, bein 
mainly taken from those about Hercules an 
Zeus. Thus Geirro’r is Geryon, Hymir is 
Oineus, UtgarSa-loki is Acheloos, Thor’s 
mother Lo’yn is Latona. In his fishing 
for the’ serpent we have the Christian Levia- 
than. Loki is Lucifer. So also with the 
heroes. Orvar-odd (=“‘arrow-point”) is a 
blending together of Hercules and Philoctetes ; 
the sons of Arngrim are the Argonauts (Argo- 
nautae made into Argo-nati). Angantyr, one of 
these sons, has got his name from another 
cycle; the name is Centaur, with the Celtic 
article in- prefixed. The prophetess Vala is 
Sibylla, through *Sivulla, the si- being identified 
with the Old-English article se, fem. se6—a 
hn that part of this mythology must have 

een fully developed on English ground. 

The full analysis of the myth of Balder is 
especially interesting. Its earliest form, as 
preserved by Saxo, is mainly Greek, founded on 
the story of Achilles and Patroclus, who are 
fused into one person. Balder, like Achilles, 
is partially invulnerable, and both owe this 
gift to their mothers. Hivr, the slayer 
of Balder, is described by Saxo as a young 
and handsome son of a king, endowed with 
many accomplishments, just as Paris, who, in 
the later reek-Roman traditions, shoots 
Achilles, is described by Homer. Bugge’s 
identification of Hé%r with Paris is a brilliant 
piece of conjecture, which we would gladly see 
confirmed by further evidence. Hé%8(r) signifies 
‘‘ war,” and is identical, both in etymology and 
meaning, with the Celtic cath. As initial p 
drops off in Irish, Paris could be adopted only 
in the form Aris. This word was confounded 
with the name Ares, and translated into Cath, 
whence Hé%S. This latter’s wife in Saxo is 
Nanna, who in the later tradition becomes 
Balder’s wife. Nanna is evidently Oinone, 
Paris’s first wife. In Saxo’s version she causes 
a long war, being confounded with Helen. 
When the ship on which Balder’s body was to 
be burnt was launched, the gods had to seek the 
help of the giantess Hyrrokin, whose name 
has been explained to mean ‘“ thunderstorm.” 
Here we have a reminiscence of how, when the 
funeral pyre of Patroclus would not burn, Aeolus 
sentthewindstofantheflame. The Eddaiclegend 
of Balder consists of these elements modified 
by yague reminiscences of what the Western 


Vikings learnt in Ireland and England about 
the brightness and purity of Christ’s life and 
his sad death—all of which we find again 
in Balder. In the later legend Hosr is repre- 
sented as blind, evidently answering to the 
blind Longinus who, in the Middle-Age tradi- 
tion, pierces Christ’s side with a spear. The 
incident of the gods shooting and hewing at 
Balder seems to be based on the Gospel 
narrative of Christ’s being struck with a 
reed (arundo). The word arundo also means 
“arrow,” and in the Old-English Vision of 
the Rood the Cross itself says, ‘‘ I was pierced 
with arrows.” Here, as elsewhere, the Old- 
English Christian poetry is really more original 
and archaic than the heathen mythology of the 
Scandinavians. The incident of the whole of 
nature, bothanimateand inanimate, weeping over 
Balder (Christ) occurs frequently in Middle-Age 
writings, and is based on a homily of Gregory. 
Even the detail of the mistletoe can be traced 
back to a Jewish tradition. ’ 

In another meeting of the same society Dr. 
A. Bang read a paper on the Voluspa, in which 
he came independently to similar results. He 
proved that the Voluspa is an adaptation—in 
some passages almost a translation—of the 
pseudo-Sibylline prophecies, the earliest of which 
(second century B.C.) was written with a view 
to pave the way for Jewish ideas among educated 
heathens, a style of composition which was after- 
wards employed with great success in the service 
of Christianity. These Christian oracles were 
based on ancient Greek myths, Jewish apo- 
cryphal legends, and Biblical books, especially 
the Prophets and Book of Revelation. They are 
always divided into two parts. The poet makes 
the Sibyl first proclaim her knowledge of the 
past, and then pronounce her oracles about the 
future. Dr. Bang then went on to show the 
thorough-going resemblance both of the general 
plan and the details of the Voluspa, whose very 
name is a translation of Oraculum Sibyllae. 

I will now add a few remarks of my own. 
Startling as these results may at first sight 
appear, it is only because they shock our pre- 
judices. Now that it is generally admitted 
that (as was first distinctly stated by Edzardi) 
the scaldic metres are of purely Celtic 
origin, while Sievers has shown that the Eddaic 
metres contain the same Celtic elements, the 
hypothesis of a corresponding influence on the 
mythology is, a priori, not only possible, but 
highly probable. That the heathen mythology 
of the Anglo-Saxons was largely influenced by 
that of Greece and Rome is shown by the name 
of the week, Sceternes deg; and that the other 
gods and heroes were perfectly familiar to them 
is shown by such popular forms as Muntgiof 
(Mons Jovis), the Old-English name of the 
Alps, Ercol (Hercules), called Hrcol se ent (giant) 
in Alfred’s translation of Orosius. Prof. Bugge 
believes that the Phol of the German Merseburg 
charm is simply Apollo. There is no reason 
why these names should not be considered as 
common Teutonic, introduced by direct com- 
munication with the Romans—perhaps by the 
same German mercenaries who brought home 
such words as mile, street, pound, inch, &c. 
Although the result of these discoveries will 
be to depose Norse mythology from its proud 

osition of representative of the original Teutonic 

liefs, the value of that mythology as an expo- 
nent of Norse character and thought will not be 
in any way diminished. On the contrary, we 
shall learn to admire still more its harmony and 
grandeur, and the skill with which the edifice 
has been built up out of so many discordant 
materials. The working-up of these materials 
is certainly profoundly original—far more so, for 
instance, than the Latin adaptations of Greek 
myths, Henry SWEET. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dark Patches in Granite.—Everyone must have 
observed the unsightly dark-colo atches 
which so often mar the effect of an otherwise 
fine piece of granite. Mr. J. A. Phillips has 
lately devoted much attention to the study of 
these patches, which are of course sections of 
bodies enclosed in the granite, and has sub- 
mitted his results to the Geological Society, 
Mr. Phillips has cut microscopic sections of 
the enclosures and of the surrounding 
rock, and has also analysed both the 
inclusion and the matrix. He finds that 
the enclosures are of two distinct kinds: 
first, fragments of rock and other foreign 
substances which -have been caught up in the 
granite when ina state of fusion ; and secondly, 
nodular masses of mineral matter more or less 
akin to the crystalline constituents of the 
granite. The results are too elaborate to be set 
forth in an abstract, and geologists will anxiously 
= the publication of the investigation in 
etail. 


Thermal Conductivity of Liquids.—The thermal 
conductivity of liquide has been the subject of 
careful investigation by many experimenters, 
but the results obtained have differed con- 
siderably from each other. Beetz has recently 
(Wiedemann’s Annalen, vii., p. 435) examined 
the relative conductivities of a great number of 
liquids, such as alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, 
glycerin, &c., as well as solutions of metallic 
salts. His apparatus was of a simple kind, 
and consisted of a test tube with an outer 
tube fused to it, about one-third of the distance 
from its open end. The outer and inner tubes 
were separated from each other by a distance 
of two millimétres all round, and this space could 
be filled with the liquid under examination. 
The inner tube was filled with mercury up to 
the level of the outside liquid, and contained a 
thermometer graduated to tenths of a degree. 
The experiment consisted in heating or cool- 
ing this}apparatus to a known temperature, 
then immersing it in a water-bath maintained 
constantly at a temperature of 20°, and measur- 
ing the rapidity with which the thermometer 
rose or fell. Thus two series of relative con- 
ductivities were obtained, one for temperatures 
between 8° and 14° and the other for tempera- 
tures between 36° and 28°. In the case of every 
liquid examined, the thermal conductivity (as 
also the electrical conductivity) increases as the 
temperature rises, but the order followed by a 
given set of liquids at the lower temperature is 
not always maintained at the higher. Beetz’s 
results agree in the main with those obtained by 
Winkelmann, but differ widely from Guthrie’s. 
Guthrie found that water was the best conductor 
of the liquids he investigated, and chloroform 
the worst, glycerin being not far from water on 
the list. According to Beetz, on the contrary, 
chloroform is a better conductor than water 
at low temperatures, while at all temperatures 
glycerin is far inferior to both. Beetz only 
gives relative numbers ; he has not attempted to 
measure absolute conductivity. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Numismatic Socrety.—(Thursday, Nov. 20.) 
Joun Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
—NMr. Percy Gardner read a paper on some coins 
brought by Sir T. ny Forsyth from Kashgar. 
These consist of silver Bactrian and gold Byzantine 
coins, together with two iron coins struck in 
Kashgar itself. One of these bears on one side the 
name, in Arian letters, of a Greek king, probably 
Hermaeus, and on the other characters which are 
supposed to be Chinese. —Mr. Howorth contributed 
notes on the geography of Kashgar in connexion 
with these coins.—Mr. James White read a paper 

on the small bronze and iron coins of Japan. 


PuiLoLocicaL Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 21.) 
Dr. J, A. H, Murray, President, in the Chair.—1l. 
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Mr. H. Sweet gave a verbal statement of the results 
obtained by Prof. Bugge, of Christiania, who has 
edited an Edda, and is a Sanskrit scholar, from his 
researches into the Scandinavian mytholo He 
finds, after the old native Thor and his fellows, 
that most of the others are of modern origin, 
arising, he believes, from the intercourse of the 
Vikings with the learned Irish, &c. He traces 
many of the names and stories to Greek or Jewish 
sources thus derived, and explained the process of 
the alteration. Prof. Bugge’s researches are likely 
to change all present views on the subject.— 
2. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte read a paper ‘‘On 
Portuguese Simple Sounds compared with those 
of Spanish, Italian, French, English, &c.” The 
author’s object was to give the present Lisbon 
sounds and their classification without deducing 
their history. To facilitate the comprehension of 
his paper, he distributed a printed table of the 
sounds, with examples, showing also the mode of 
spelling. The following are the thirty-five sounds 
as spelled in Portuguese :—Fifteen vowels : (1) ha 
in habil, (2) &@ in irmé, (3) a in mas, (4) e in mel, 
(5) ¢ in sebo, (6) first ¢ in sede, (7) em in tempo, (8) 
e in se, (9) ¢ in ilha, (10) im in sim, (11) o in sol, (12) 
first o in povo, (13) om in bom, (14) u in lua, (15) 
un in fundo; twenty consonants: (16) ¢ in casa, 
(17) g in lagarto, (18) second » in canon conciso, 
(19) ¢ in terra, (20) d in deus, (21) n in neve, (22) nh 
in sonho, (23) pin pae, (24) bin lobo, (25) m in 
macd, (26) f in filho, (27) v in vinho, (28) sin sol, 
(29) z in zelo, (80) x in wadrez, (31) j in justo, (32) J 
in lua, (33) Uh in filho, (34) rr in carro, (35) r in 
nora. The Portuguese orthography is very un- 
phonetic, and the Portuguese pronunciation differs 
from Spanish as muchas that from English. There 
is no regular quantity in Portuguese; each vowel 
may be long or short at pleasure. The accent is a 
stress accent only, and may fall as far back as the 
fourth syllable from the end. A gentleman from 
Oporto also read the key-words and example in the 
Prince’s paper, with afew differences, which the 
Prince attributed to Oporto habits. This gentle- 
man gave a broader a and a peculiar / (resembling 
the Polish) to a/ in alto, and a similarly peculiar r 
to rr in terra ; also he denied pronouncing the final 
sas sh, although the sounds are very close to one 
another, and he practically omitted ¢ final. 








FINE ART. 


NOTES ON THE MERYON EXHIBITION AT THE 
BURLINGTON CLUB. 


Tue Burlington Club has opened an exhibition 
of the work of Méryon which will be pretty 
sure to be pronounced fully worthy both of the 
past achievements of the club and of the now 
scarcely contested genius of the master. At 
the Burlington Club—though a “selection” from 
the work is all that is claimed to be exhibited— 
Méryon may really be studied, not only in the 
fewer and greater pieces which are the flower of 
his art, but also in the more numerous prints 
which express the lesser characteristics of his 
art, his morbid imaginations, his whims, his 
weaknesses, his aptitudes for work which la 
outside the range of the greater work by which 
he is to be remembered. The general public 
would no doubt have been well satisfied—has, 
indeed, already had reason to be well satisfied— 
with an exhibition of smaller compass, showing 
in fair condition the masterpieces of his art. 
But the public will have no reason to complain 
of the exhibition in Savile Row, while the 
curious student and the connoisseur already 
familiar with Méryon’s “‘ vision” will find here, 
perhaps for the first time, the material for a 
further and most interesting study. 

The value of the exhibition as an aid to the 
Serious study and knowledge of Méryon is 
enhanced very much by the catalogue of the 
show. With it it would ill become me to 


find any fault save this one—that its reference 
to my own modest partin trying to spread some 
liking for the master is far too civil. The cata- 
logue of the show and the Introduction thereto 

ear on them the evidence of being the work of 
one who has studied the master very long and 
very thoroughly ; 


and the writer is not only 





clearly familiar with all the old knowledge, but 
has pomane himself of new facts. The family 
relations of Méryon, which prudish and prurient 
people would fain appear shocked to talk about 

use they are far too plainly significant and 
revealing—because they concern a bastard and 
a bastard’s difficulties—are here honestly, though 
tenderly, handled. An unaffected sympathy with 
Méryon’s genius and struggle may claim simpli- 
city of statement asitsright. Butifthereis one 
point in which a biographer’s indiscretion over- 
takes the writer of the Introduction, it is that at 
which we are informed that, as regards women, 
the admirations of Méryon were chiefly directed 
tothe uncomely. The initials of certain of these 
damsels—whose identity it would be cruel to 
Méryon to pursue—were worked, it seems, by 
the enamoured artist upon the representation of 
various Parisian houses in the large plate, Collége 
Henri Quatre. The accusation is lamentable, 
and we must try to forget it. 

But on more serious matters, the Introduction 
contributes more than its share of new material 
and sympathetic criticism. The unity of the 
different great pieces of the Paris set—the set in 
which the artist claims to haye “ engraved 
Paris” —Paris, we must mark; not views of 
Paris—is insisted upon with more felicity, it 
seems to me, than in any other writings. ‘‘ The 
Paris,” says the writer, in a passage I must be 
suffered to quote, ‘“‘is a drama in which the 
personality of the author, and his inmost life 
and thoughts, are as clearly brought out as in 
the noblest pom which the literature of any 
country can boast.” And he adds :— 


‘*In the opening plate of the series, that to which 
Méryon, when he came to number the plates, signifi- 
cantly attached the number 1, he scts before us the 
winged monster, the Stryge, the personification to 
himself of ‘stupidity, cruelty, lust, hypocrisy,’ 
brooding over the fair city outspread beneath him ; 
and in the succeeding plates he leads us on, through 
all the stir and bustle of the city’s life, which was 
indeed his own, now in gloom and now in splendour, 
to the double end—to the fearful Morgue, with its 
drama of horror and despair, fit climax to all the 
evil over which the Stryge sits gloating ; to the 
glorious apse of Notre Dame, with its holy and 
solemn beauty, fit ending and crown to all that is 
beautiful and good in the life of the city and the 
man. These plates were numbered by Méryon 
respectively 11 and 12, and thus he would have us 
take our final look at Paris on its best side, and 
believe that its glory shall outlive its disgrace, its 
good efface its evil. And shall we be going too far 
if we venture to draw a happy omen from these 

lates for Méryon himself, and believe that the 

orror and despair of his Morgue at Charenton may 
have been effaced by a vision of some better things 
to come, of some heavenly Notre Dame?” 


But to consider the exhibition itself. It 
omits very few of the significant or interesting 
pieces, and it makes display of the etchings 
generally in several states; not in all states, 
for it excludes the later and the latest, unless 
these evince marked changes in the treatment 
of the theme, and of certain few pieces it has 
not been able to include the first published 
states. It is thus with the Ministére de la 
Marine, for instance, and with Rochoux’s Ad- 
dress. But it should be scarcely needful to say 
that no original work of great note has been 
wholly omitted. Where entire omission is 
made—where there is not partial representa- 
tion of the plate by the display of at least one 
of its successive stages—the piece omitted is 
either a copy after one of those earlier masters 
of his craft whom Méryon carefully studied, or 
it is some inferior though original chronicle of 
travel (as certain of the New Zealand pieces, 
to wit), or the ingenious monument of his 
mental disorder—Loi Solaire and Loi Lunaire, 
for example. To this rule there is perhaps 
one exception; one symbolical piece which is 
indeed fairly to be classed among the minor 
work of the artist, but which shows certain 


characteristics of his mind, does not see the 
light in Savile Row—I mean the Frontispiece 
for “* I’ Huvre de Thomas de Leu,” par Thomas 
Arnauldet. 

The largest contributors of etchings to the 
exhibition are Mr. Seymour Haden and the 
Rev. J. J. Heywood. The largest contributor 
of drawings—of which more presently—is M. de 
Salicis, of Paris, Heit was who, having known 
Méryon in his youth and on shipboard, retained 
his friendship to the doleful end, and bore this 
testimony to him, in a nautical simile, before 

open graye—Sa barque, 4 tout instant 
noyée, courait sans repos au naufrage.” Half-a- 
dozen other contributors, among whom are two 
or three collectors of long standing—it would, 
of course, be invidious to name them—complete 
the list of those whose etchings are here on loan. 
The truth is, the finest Méryons lie but in few 
hands. The exhibition, as might have been 
expected, is rich in trial proofs in various stages 
of progress. Of these, all are necessarily 
interesting as showing the order in which the 
work was executed, and to some extent the 
manner in which the effect was obtained; but 
some only are desirable as fine representa- 
tions of the intentions of the artist. It is 
clear that a half-finished composition or 
a thin proof taken before the plate had 
begun properly ‘to print” may be enter- 
taining or even instructive to the collector, but 
cannot be sufficing. Some trial proofs—prac- 
tically finished—have the unity and harmony 
of the completed work, with the bloom and 
brightness which, in the process of printing, the 
completed work is sure very speedily to lose. 
But generally it may be said that the plate is 
best represented in the few earliest impressions 
of the first published states. Now there are 
many prints of Méryon’s—the Rue de la Tixéran« 
derie and the St. Etienne du Mont, for instance— 
of which the first state is found decidedly oftener 
than any subsequent state. Asa consequence, 
there are plenty of undesirable impressions in 
these first states; during the tirage the plate 
has had time, and more than time, to dete- 
riorate. But it is first states in their finest 
condition—for brilliancy and richness—which 
truly represent the subject. Now, at the Bur- 
lington Club, the first states of all the plates 
exhibited are in their most perfect aspects. It 
would be unseemly to weigh here the merits of 
the different impressions. They may be taken— 
the mass of them—as the highest standard ever 
reached by Méryon’s work. Similarly, where 
we find in the exhibition later states of a plate 
—on account, perhaps, of changes in the subject 
interesting to perceive—we may be sure that 
these later states are shown likewise in the finest 
condition of which they are capable. The plate, 
now carefully re-worked or re-touched in some 
way, is no longer, very probably, as good as in 
the best representations of its earlier stages ; 
but—it cannot be said too often or too decidedly 
—it is very likely to be much better than in the 
poorer representations of the earlier stage. 
And, moreover, there are some few plates—the 
Rue Pirouette and the Partie de la Cité de Paris 
occur to me—of which so very few impressions 
were taken in the first state that the second has 
equal chances. But, generally speaking—other 
things being equal—the first state is better than 
the later ones. The chances are more in its 
favour. Only the true amateur has not to do 
with the label of the ‘‘state”—he has to do 
with the selected impression. . 

A few words as to the drawings exhibited. 
Most of them are drawings done in preparation 
for the etched plates; but some, that come to 
the club from M. de Salicis, are records of land- 
scape and architecture which were never further 
used—the four charming pencil sketches of 
streets and houses at Bourges —— 148) 
being among the happiest examples; then there | 





are architectural studies at Rennes (No, 145) ; 
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there is Surprise et Capture—a marine study with 
a little splash of colour init, colour which, not- 
withstanding Méryon’s colour-blindness, is very 
effective and not very wrong; and, finally, there 
must be named the sheet called Native Boats of 
Bahia and New Zealand, about twenty of the 
very slightest one- or two- inch pencil drawings, 
showing different motions and sails of the boats. 
With regard to one of the New Zealand sub- 
jects engraved long afterwards—Océanie: Ilots 
a Uvea: Péche aux Palmes—there is this that is 
interesting to notice, that the drawing for the 
whole composition of soft effect has nothing of 
the airy brilliancy which is in the distance of 
the etching; but the near foreground to the 
right, whichis the blot upon the etching as a piece 
of vegetation as much without beauty as without 
truth, is in the drawing full of local character and 
with large grace of definite form. The drawings 
for the Parisian etchings are, as a rule, not 
finished compositions—not even large ébauches, 
displaying at once the conception though 
nothing of the execution of the work. They 
are exquisite scraps. A drawing of Mr. 
Heywood’s, for the Pompe Notre Dame, is in 
this sense rather exceptional—that it presents 
what was meant to be the skeleton of the com- 
position, but the composition was afterwards 
entirely changed; subsequently, no bridge 
towered in the foreground, framing the picture 
of the Pompe. The drawing of. the Tour de 
? Horloge is somewhat of a scheme for the whole, 
but the scheme apparently has not got very far, 
for the arrangement of light and shade is still 
almost entirely wanting, and there is wholly 
absent, for the present, that charm of detail in 
the long and small-paned window to the left 
the due and delicate display of which perhaps 
more than anything else gives high rank to the 
etching. The drawings for the Tourelle dite 
de Marat, lent by Mr. Seymour Haden, are both 
interesting and typical. In one we have aclose 
and detailed study of the top of the little turret 
itself—a study of crocket and finial. In the 
other we have a keenly drawn outline of the 
whole architectural composition not yet enriched 
with the figures that were presently, in the 
etching, to throng the narrow street. 


As to the subjects of the etchings, it is un- 
necessary now to insist upon the beauty or 
grandeur or weirdness of the greater pieces in 
which Méryon has ‘‘ engraved Paris.” That 
has been already done. But @ propos of the 
present exhibition a last word may be given to 
certain characteristics that seem to me to be 
visible in one or two of the lesser etchings which 
naturally come in for but little attention while 
there is still anything unfamiliar in the nobler 
and larger designs. We are not, I think, at the 
end of Méryon when we have admired the 
greater pieces of the Paris set ; certain qualities 
which these greater pieces could hardly 
include are visible in one or two of the 
lesser. There is infinite mind and art 
in such generally little regarded pieces 
as La petite Pompe and Rochoux’s Address. 
These display Méryon specially as an orna- 
mentist; but as an ornamentist possessed of 
ideas. Rochoux’s Address is a symbolical and 
ornamental design enclosing, as the name im- 
plies, the direction of the man who was a print- 
seller, and it sets forth that his speciality—like 
that of so many of his brethren on the Quay—is 
‘*estampes anciennes.” It is an ingenious 
decoration ; but more than that, it is of interest 
because it sums up within itself—as no single 
“view” or “ vision,” however magnificent, has 
been able to do—so much of what to Méryon 
was characteristic of Paris; it isan abstract and 
brief chronicle of the great Paris set, to which it 
does not professedly belong. Justice—the Palais 
de Justice: its ancient gate—dominates the 
design. At foot is a glimpse of the river, by 
which the commercial life of Paris was in old 
time sustained; symbols of the Seine and the 





Marne, the uniting streams, are to be seen in 
the reclining figures that flank the Palais de 
Justice; and the bit of bridge below is a bit of 
the Pont Neuf; the statue that of Henri Quatre 
upon the Quay. To combine these things and 
in this way—so to summarise in one design the 
work on which he had been engaged—was of 
course no greater feat, nor so great a one, as any 
chief piece of that work itself, as the record of 
those faithful but poetical impressions of Paris, 
weird or beautiful, which has won for Méryon 
his fame. But it is at least interesting as a 
different manifestation of his mind and talent. 
The other piece, La petite Pompe—decorative, 
also, and more lightly symbolical than the 
Rochoux’s Address—is a minor piece, a ‘‘ tail- 
piece,” in the Paris set. In it, more than in 
anything else that Méryon did, is seen his con- 
summate instinct inornament. The little verses 
which the slight and faint design encloses as with 
a border sing the destruction of the Pompe 
Notre Dame; it is fated to die, but it should die 
aily, and why not for once pour exquisite wine 
ut of those meandering water-pipes into the 
fairy glasses on either side? The simple and 
trivial fancy should be the excuse at all events 
for an elegant design—conceived with lightness 
of heart and executed with spontaneity of touch, 
rare, both of them, in the greater and more 
measured work of the brooding and tragical 
artist. ; FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








NURNBERG IN THE HANDS OF THE RESTORER. 


Not much more than ten years ago the pre- 
sent writer said enthusiastically of Niirnberg 
that ‘‘the nineteenth century stopped outside 
its gates.” To visit it then, indeed, was like 
travelling back into the Middle Ages, for, in 
spite of a few restorations and modernisations 
that even then had taken place, the general 
aspect of the town remained almost the same as 
when Albrecht Diirer paced its narrow streets 
with his friend Willibald Pirkheimer. This 
being so, one would have expected that re- 
verential care would have been taken to 
guard this well-preserved mediaeval beauty 
from modern ravage. Here and there per- 
haps it might be necessary to fill up a few of 
time’s furrows, or give a little support to the 
tottering frame; but to deliver the gray old 
town into the hands of architectural renovators 
to be made “ beautiful for ever” is a sacrilege 
one would scarcely have supposed possible. 
Yet this, or something very like it, is the fate, 
it is to be feared, which attends Niirnberg. 
Every year, as the grand old patrician houses 
become dilapidated, they are either pulled 
down to make room for showy modern tene- 
ments or else restored until no single feature 
of their ancient face remains. So com- 
pletely, indeed, has the taste for modernisa- 
tion taken possession of the inhabitants of 
Niirnberg that they are rather glad, we are 
told, when some quaint Gothic structure falls 
into decay, hoping that it will be replaced by 
a handsome modern edifice. But this is not 
the worst. It will scarcely be believed that the 
improvement upon which Niirnberg is now bent 
is none other than that of pulling down the old 
wall which surrounds the town in order to make 
room for a grand new suburb. We have heard 
rumours of this intention for some time past, 
but have refused to credit them. Now, how- 
ever, it seems that the ‘‘ honourable Rath” of 
the town have actually decreed the destruction 
of this marvellously picturesque old wall, which, 
with its many quaint towers, formed one of the 
most characteristic features of mediaeval Niirn- 
berg. The German press have protested in 
vain. A writer in a recent number of the 
Kunstchronik, commenting on this Vandalism, 
was told by a sympathiser in Niirnberg that 
whoever opposed this project was termed a 
‘* dreamer ” (Phantast), and was regarded as one 





who cared nothing for the real prosperit 

of the town. The chief Burgomaster ‘specially 
prides himself on ‘his practical view” of the 
matter, and of course to this practical view all 
the historical interest and old-world associations 
belonging to this ancient fortified wall are as 
naught compared with the material advantage 
to be gained by the enlargement. A town must 
undoubtedly have room to grow; but surely 
these old walls cannot hinder it? Why should 
not Niirnberg grow outside them as well as 
within? It has in fact already done so, 
Altogether this ravage seems as uncalled for 
as that threatened to the west front of St. 
Mark’s, and we are afraid it is not so likely to 
be prevented. Mary M. Hzaron. 








THE ARCHITECT OF THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


ONE of the most interesting discoveries which 
M. Eugéne Miintz, Bibliothécaire-archiviste de 
l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris, has lately 
made in the Italian Archives is the name of the 
architect who built the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 
He has made a report on the subject in Nos. 
34 and 35 of the Chronique des Arts. Vasari 
ascribes the building of the chapel to Baccio 
Pontelli, an architect who was only twenty-three 
years of age in 1473, the year when the chapel 
is said to have been built, and who, moreover, 
at that time was not resident at Rome, but at 
Pisa. M. Miintz now publishes a document 
which proves that it is a certain Johanninus de 
Dulcibus who has the merit of having built the 
Sistine Chapel. On February 26, 1486, accord- 
ing tothis document, ‘‘ Christofforus de Dulcibus, 
son and heir of the magister Joaninus Floren- 
tinus,” had been paid by the Papal Treasury the 
considerable sum of 1,500 florins ‘‘ pro fabrica 
capelle majoris et aliorum membrorum palatii 
apostolici et arcis Civite Vetule” (Civita 
Vecchia), asadebtin arrear. As to the persun- 
ality of Johanninus de Dulcibus, or Giovannino 
de Dolci, a master until now not known even by 
name, we find the desired information in Les Arts 
@ la Cour des Papes, by the same author (now in 
course of publication), which is undoubtedly 
one of the most meritorious books written 
in this century on the art of the Renaissance. 
Here it is shown that this Florentine architect 
settled at Rome under Pope Nicolas V., and that 
he executed numerous works under Pius II. 
and Paul II., being moreover the favourite 
architect of Sextus IV. 








LUCAS CRANACH. 


THE family name of the German painter and 
engraver known to us as Lucas Cranach has 
long been a matter of dispute among art critics. 
Some little time ago Herr Schuchardt, in his 
comprehensive monograph on Cranach, gave it 
full consideration, and, as we believed, had 


pretty well settled the question. But now 
another writer, Herr Warnecke, publishes an 
important contribution to Cranach history, in 


which he seeks, with the aid of documentary 
evidence, to prove that the name of Oranach 
was not Sunder but Muller. The evidence lies 
in an old MS., now in the possession of the 
high bailiff of Cranach, entitled Historia von 
Lucas Cranach sonst Maler genant dem eltisten. 
This was written in 1609 by a certain Valentin 
Sternenbroke, and purports to be taken directly 
from Lucas Cunak’s own relation. This might 
certainly be, for Sternenbroke married a grand- 
daughter of Cranach, and so was likely to be 
associated with the old master. In this Historia 
Cranach himself is made to remark to the 
Emperor Charles V. that his ‘“‘name from his 
parents was Lucas Muller, but he was called, on 
account of his art, Lucas Maler, and the 
Elector of Saxony called him, because of his 
fatherland, Lucas Cranach.” This, of course, 
would be decisive if the Historia is thoroughly 
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genuine, and there seems to be no doubt thrown 
upon it at present. Jt contains many inter- 
esting particulars relating to Lucas Cranach 
or Muller, especially as regards his journey to 
the Netherlands. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Memoir of the late Mr. Chalmers, R.S.A., 
announced by Mr. Douglas as in the press, is 
looked forward to with much interest by all 
persons who watched the progress or mourned 
the untimely end of the brilliant career which 
added another name to the distinguished list of 
Scottish artists known beyond the limits of 
Scotland. A similar labour of love, a collection 
of photographic copies of the best works of a 
less widely celebrated painter, the late Mr. 
Manson, who was cut off at a still earlier age, 
will shortly be published. In this connexion 
it may interest our readers to hear that the 
first appointment will soon be made, now that 
the endowment is available, to the chair of fine 
arts recently founded in the University of 
Edinburgh by Mr. Watson, the brother of Sir 
John Watson Gordon. Mr. Hamerton, the 
well-known author and critic, is, we hear, a 
candidate for the office. 


Mr. Poitier H. DetaAmorTz, of King’s 
College, London, has been appointed to fill the 
chair of practical fine art which has recently 
been endowed by the City Guilds. He will 
begin his course of teaching early next year. 


WE have already mentioned the Sunday open- 
ing of the Manchester Royal Institution. It is 
a gratifying fact that on six Sunday afternoons 
there have been 26,334 visitors, the bulk of 
them belonging to the poorer classes. A loan 
collection will probably follow this exhibition 
of works of modern artists, which will close 
early in the new year. ‘The experiment of 
Sunday opening has succeeded beyond the most 
sanguine expectations formed of it. 


Ir is stated in the Kunstchronik that the dis- 
tinguished Polish artist, Henri Siemiradzki, has 
just presented his striking picture of T'he Living 
Torches of Nero, which created such a sensation 
at the Paris Exhibition last year, to the town 
of Cracow, where it is to be publicly exhibited 
until the project of a National Polish Museum 
takes more definite shape. If this should be 
carried out M. Siemiradzki’s remarkable picture 
will find a place among its collections. 

Pror. Emit HUnren, of Diisseldorf, has just 
finished a large military picture which he has 
painted as a commission from the Emperor of 
Germany. It represents an episode during the 
autumn manoeuvres in the Rhine Provinces in 
1877, and all the principal figures in it are 
portraits. 

OnE of the subjects set by the French 
Academy of Fine Arts for the prize essays of 
next year is ‘‘ The influence which the direct 
study of nature exerted over. the traditional 
style of painting in Italy from the time of 
Giotto to the end of the seventeenth century.” 
The value of the prize for this essay is 
3,000 frs, 

THE massive fragments of the pedestal upon 
which formerly stood the grand statue of Victory 
now in the Louvre haye been at last trans- 
ported to Paris, and this ancient pedestal, which 
represents the front of a Greek man-of-war, is 
now being set up in the inner court of the 
Louvre called ‘“‘Le Sphinx.” The statue of 
Victory was discovered in 1863 at Samothrace by 
the French consul, M. Champoiseau, who sent 
it to Paris, but he had then no means of re- 
moving the pedestal, which consists of twenty- 
four marble blocks, each weighing from one to 
two tons. The French Government, however, 
lately undertook the transport, so that this fine 


ag will now shortly be placed on its ancient 
ase, 





A FINE art-collection, left by the late Major 
Robert von Erlach, of Hindelbank, the repre- 
sentative of one of the most eminent of the old 
patrician families of Bern, is now on view in 
that city, preparatory to its sale by auction. 
The Intelligenzblatt mentions a number of por- 
traits, mostly of Bern dignitaries, landscapes 
and sea-pieces by Moucheron, Neefs, Willarts, 
Querfort, Brinkmann, Horemanns, and others; 
several specimens of the once popular Chodo- 
wiecke; a very fine Albrecht eg twenty- 
one animal pieces by Reding, of the years 1734- 
44; a rare collection of proofs of ceremonial 
costumes and portraits of the age of Louis XIV. ; 
and several caricatures relating to Bern politics. 


THE death is announced of M. Léon Noel, a 
landscape painter who studied under Charrioux 
at Brest; and of Luigi Gabet, one of the most 
distinguished of Italian architects. — 


THE Marquis de Chennevitres has been elected 
a member of the Academy of Fine Arts in the 
place of the late Baron Taylor. 


THE Times states that bas-reliefs and statues, 
one of them of colossal size, have been found 
at Marathon near the site of the Temple of 
Nemesis. 


A scHooL of coral cutting has been opened 
at Torre del Greco in an old monastery. 


AT Bologna lately several tombs have been 
opened and found to contain painted Greek 
vases of considerable interest for the subjects 
represented on them, and in one case specially 
important since the vase is an example of the 
rare class which belong to the time of transition 
from the manner of rendering the design in 
black figures on a red ground to that of red 
figures on a black ground. The vase in ques- 
tion has both manners—one on one side, the 
other on the other—and, as would be expected, 
the drawing on the red-figure side has not got 
free of the severity peculiar to the older stage 
of vase painting. So much can hardly be said 
for a vase of this class in the British Museum, 
which, for the want of this severity in the red- 
figure drawing, together with peculiarities on 
the other side, has been considered as the pro- 
duction of a later time of imitation, probably 
as late as the third century B.c. An account of 
these Bologna vases is given in the Bullettino d. 
Inst. Arch. for October. 


BARON DE WITTE gives in the new number 
of the Gazette Archéologique a short memoir on 
the small silver disc engraved in the previous 
number to which we called attention at the time 
as having probably been designed broadly from 
the centre group on the base of the throne of 
Zeus at Olympia where Aphrodite appeared 
rising from the sea and in the act of being 
received by Eros. This beautiful disc was found 
at Galaxidi not far from Delphi. 











MUSIC, 
Art the Crystal Palace concert on Saturday week 
was produced, for the first time in England, 
Joachim Raff’s symphony (No. 8) in A, entitled 
Friihlingsklinge (*‘ The Voices of Spring”). The 
composer has since written a ninth, dedicated 
to the associations of summer. In all his 
symphonies Raff has relied more upon the 
method of treatment than upon the quality of 
the subject-matter. Haydn, in speaking of 
composition, is reported to have said, ‘‘ The 
whole art consists in taking up a subject and 
pursuing it.” Raff, a thorough master of 
thematic development, has, like his great pre- 
decessor, often produced, from very simple and 
unpromising material, movements of great 
beauty and interest. His themes (in his first 
six symphonies), always clear and intelligible, 
are never of absorbing interest; at times they 
become simple to a degree bordering on the 





commonplace. But the subjects, especially of 
the first and last movements, of this eighth 
symphony are so thoroughly trite that. the com- 
poser’s usual ingenuity in the working-out only 
serves to point out their ugliness and want of 
merit. In addition, there is a roughness and 
inelegance about some of the passages which 
is truly surprising. The first movement has an 
extensive quasi-introduction and a pretentious 
coda which add to its length but not to its 
interest. The second and last movements have 
also a similar introduction. Raff was never re- 
markable for brevity, and the present symphony 
occupies three-quarters of an hour in perform- 
ance. The composer’s predilection for programme 
music is well known. Besides the title of the 
symphony, each of the four movements bears an 


inscription—(1) Allegro, ‘‘ Friihling’s Riickkehr” 
‘*Spring’s Return”); (2) Allegro, ‘‘In der 
alpurgisnacht” (‘ ty ”); (3) 


Larghetto, ‘‘Mit dem ersten Blumenstrauss”’ 
(‘‘ The First Nosegay”’); (4) Vivace, ‘‘ Wander- 
lust” (‘‘Love of Rambling’). The second 
movement is very wild and ugly. Witches and 
demons, whose revels it is intended to portray, 
ara not proverbially beautiful, but the attempt 
at description should not be carried too far. 
This is not the place to discuss the question of 
imitative music. We will only call attention to 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnight as an instance 
how the horrible and ugly may be successfully 
represented by beautiful music. The third move- 
ment, larghetto, is the most pleasing portion of the 
symphony. The themes are graceful, and the 
orchestration pleasing. The movement closes 
with a very charming coda. Itis strange that 
this work should have been chosen for per- 
formance, while as regards the two finest of 
the set, in C major (op. 140) and in G minor 
(op. 167), the latter has been heard only once 
at the Crystal Palace, and the former not at all. 
The concert of last Saturday likewise included 
Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor, 
played by Friulein Mehlig, and the ballet music 
from M. Gounod’s Polyeucte. 


THAT there is no lack of appreciation of good 
music among all classes of English society is a 
fact which few would be inclined to contest, but 
which it is always pleasant to see proved. Two 
concerts which have lately taken place in very 
different localities supply a proof of this agree- 
able kind. The one was given in Bishopsgate, 
the other in St. James's. In each case the room 
was filled by an audience attentive, earnest, 
appreciative. In both cases thoroughly good 
music was admirably interpreted by conscien- 
tious artists, and was listened to with discrimi- 
nating sympathy. In Bishopsgate the audience 
was composed to a great extent of working 
people. It was extremely gratifying to watch 
the evident keenness with which they enjoyed 
music not of the music-hall stamp. ‘hoe 
greatest praise is due both to the performers 
and to the arranger of the performance, the 
Hon. Norman Grosvenor, who has devoted 
himself with zeal to the task of providing for 
‘‘the masses” a thoroughly good musical 
entertainment at an almost nominal price. 
The other performance was a pianoforte recital 
given at Willis’ss Rooms on November 19 by 
two young pianists, Miss Kate Ockleston and 
Miss Helen Hopekirk. The audience was as 
interesting as it was large, including many of 
the leading literary and artistic celebrities of 
the day. And it was pleasant to see the kindly 
sympathy with which those who had achieved 
success watched the performance of two young 
artists whose promise is great. Miss Ockleston 
played two of her own compositions and 
Chopin’s polonaise with andante spianato, and 
Miss Hopekirk rendered Schumann’s Carneval, 
both of them in a style which manifestly gave 
real satisfaction to an audience that included 
a remarkably large number of well-known 
critics. And the two ladies performed three 
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duos for two pianos in a manner which would 
have been certain to meet with the warm 
approval of Mdme. Essipoff and Mdme. Mon- 
tigny-Remaury had those great artists been 
present. Each of the pieces they played was 
evidently enjoyed, as well as the Lied charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Carlotta Elliot, herself a 
ee artist of great promise, and the two 
inglish songs with which Mr. W. H. Cummings 
varied a programme which was decidedly but 
by no means unpleasantly Teutonic. 





NHOICE ENGRAVINGS. — FRANCIS 


HARVEY begs to notify that he has PURCHASED the STOCK of 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS of the late Mr. FRANCIS HALSTED, of 
13, Rathbone-place, and formerly of 108, New Bond-street. It inclades Mr. 
Halsted’s splendid Collection after J. M. W. Turner, K.A. All the Stock for 
the future will be on Sale at 4, ST. JAMES’S STREET, London, 8.W. 








Now ready. 


\g : ’ 
y 4 YRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, 

Vol. X., Part 13, Price 24s, Completing the Volume. 

Containing Supplementary Notes on the Currassows now or lately living 
in the Society’s Gardens, By I’. L. SCLATER, F.1.5S., Secretary to the Society. 

May be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, Hanover-square, W.; at 
Messrs. LONGMANS’, the Society’s publishers, Paternoster-row, E.C.; or 
through any Bookseller. 


YI LSPETH: a Drama (founded on a 


Tradition of the South of Scotland). By J. CRAWFORD SCOTT, 
Author of ** The Swintons of Wandale,” &c. Crown dvo, 2s. 6d. Of all 
Booksellers, or post-free from the Publishers, C, L. MARSH & CO., 138, 
Fleet-street, London. 


PHE HAMNET SHAKSPERE. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 








Part 1.~THE TKAGEDY of MACBETH, PRICE 2s, 6d. 
ent THE DY of HAMLET. oo 460. a. Od. 
» IIL—THE TRAGEDY of CYMBELINE, ,, 3s. 0d, 
» 1V.—THE LIFE of TIMON of ATHENS. ,, 2s. 6d. 


PART V.mTHE WINTER'S TALE, PRICE 3s., WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ABOUT CHRISTMAS, 


** Mr. Paton’s theory grows swiftly, if also with wonderful minuteness, 
into a substance that must claim a large space in any future textual 
criticism of Shakspere. . . - e most heartily congratulate him on the 
typography with which he delights his readers. . . . *The Hamnet 
Shakspere’ will be a valuable possession, even though the theory of its 
editor should not be found acceptable.”—Daily Review. 

** Whether for private study or public reading, Mr. Paton’s reprints will 
be welcomed by every lover of Shakspere.”—Bvok Analyst. 

**Mr. Paton’s edition is a beautiful one, and shows a studious and 
scholar-like research in many ways. He has shown great and most com- 
mendable industry in collating the four folios.”"— Manchester City News, 

“The play itself (* Timon of Athens’), like those which have preceded it, 
is a model of clear printing and careful editing.”— Bookseller, 

“Mr, Paton’s introductions contain a mass of information of the deepest 
interest to all Shaksperian students,’’"—Bric/. 

** Apart from the special feature of the restoration of the emphasis- 
capitals of the first folio, this edition is admirable from the care with which 
the text is reproduced, and the beauty of the typography. If it be com- 
pleted, the Hamnet Edition of Shakspere will deserve to rank among the 
very best yet issued.”—Scotsman, 

Edinburgh: EDMONSTON & Co. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 











PRONOUNCING AND ETYMOLOGICAL GAZETTEER, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. ; or, with Atlas of Thirty-two Coloured 
Maps, price 6s. 6d. 


LIVER and BOYD’S PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER of the WORLD, Descriptive and Statistical. With 
numerous Etymological Notices: A GEOGRAPMICAL DICTIONARY FOR 
VOPULAR USE. 

Edinburgh : OLIVER & Born, 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 





This day, crown 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings, 
12s. 6d., cloth ; postage 7d. 


al a al 
TREATISE on METALLIFEROUS 
MINERALS and MINING, By D. O. Davizs, F.G.8., 
Mining Engineer, &c., Author of “A Treatise on Siate and 
Slate Quarrying.” 

** This book is designed to describe, in a concise and systematic manner, 
the conditions under which metais and metallic ores are folind in the different 
countries of the world, It is hoped that such a description will serve, first, 
to explain to some extent the origin of deposits of meta!liferous minerals ; 
and secondly, by defining the zones occupied by the various metallic ores, 
to lessen somewhat the amount of unsuccessful search for them.”—L tract 
trom Presace, 

Crossy Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, 
Lonaon, E.C. 
MK. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

nl 2 mid bs ry Tv ° 
EREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 

Part IV. of the PRINCIPLES of SocIOLOGY. (The first portion of 

Vol. I.) By HERBERT SPENCER, 

WILLIAMS & NorGATe, 14, Henrietta-strect, Covent-garden,|London, 

aud 20, South Frederick-street, Edinpetsh. 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 

JOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By LIONEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S 

The Fifth Edition, much enlarged, with 100 P.ates, price 2ls., ready 


October 2uth, 
TARRISON, Pall Mall. 


NOW READY. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d, 


‘ MRS. HARRY BENNETT-EDWARDS, 
43 Author of ** A Tantalus Cup,” &c., &e. 

AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 
Cr the PUBLISMMR, 32, Tavistock-street, Londen, W_C. 











Just published. With Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
ARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECISIONS, 
and CARD-TABLE TALK. By “CAVENDISH.” Of all Booksellers, 
and at the Libraries. 
TuHos, De LA RvE & Co., London. 





By the same Author. 
HIST (Laws anp Princrrres). 12th 


Edition. Price 5s. ECARTE, price 28. 6d. PIQUET, price 3s. 6d. 
ROUND GAMES at CARDS, price !s.6d. LAWN TENNIS and BADMIN- 
TON, price Is. Of all Booksellers. 
THOS. DE LA Rue & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


BOSWELL's CORRESPONDENCE with 


the Hon. ANDREW ERSKINE, and his JOURNAL of a TOUK to 
CORSICA, By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. Of all Booksellers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., London. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. With Map, and Illustrations on Wood. 
_ r3 
UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 
JOURNEYS and JOURNALS of an INDIAN GEOLOGIST. By V. 
BALL, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Of all Booksellers. 
THOS. De LA RUE & CO., London. 





Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
, ry’ > 
N ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By 
ANNA Mary HoOwitt-Watts. New Edition. Revised and 
corrected by the Authoress. Of all Booksellers. ° 
Tuos. Dr LA RUE & Co., London. 








/ Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 15s. 
Wy . . 
TRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE 
STUDIO. Translated and annotated by HERBERT A, GILES, of 
H.M.’s Consular Service. Of all Booksellers. 
THos. De LA RUE & Co., London. 


Crown 8ve, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


4{,RNESTINE: a Novel. By the Authoress 
of the ‘*Vulture-Maiden.” Translated from the German by the 
Kev. 8. BARING-GOULD. Of all Booksellers, 
Tu0s. DE LA RUE & Co., London. 








Now ready, price Is., by post, 1s. 3d. 


GRANT & CO.’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER for 1879, 
By R. E. Francitton, 
ENTITLED 


A BAD BARGAIN. 


WITH BRILLIANT CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A continuation of the Series of Christmas Stories by the same 
Author which have been familiar innumerable readers 
under the titles of ““ Mixt with Magic,” *‘In the Dark,” &., &c, 


A BAD BARGAIN is an extremely interest- 


ing and powerful story, and is beautifully illustrated in 
chromo-lithography by Grant & Co., whose excellence in the 
art of colour printing is acknowledged to be unsurpassed, 


Grant & Co., 72 to 75, Turnmill-street, London, E.C. 








Ready, §vo, cloth, 14s, 


(PIE and his WORKS: being a Catalogue 


of 760 Pictures by JOHN OPIE, R.A, preceded by a Biographical 
Sketch, By J. JOPE KOGEKS, M.A., formeriy Treasurer of the Arundel 


Society. 





London: P. & D. COLNAGHI & Co., 13, Pall-mall-east. 
“ This large and prehensive catalogue will be welcome to everybody, 
. « Itgives the title, size, whereabouts, and other data of every picture 
of Opie’s which has been di ed.”—At. 


IRE.—The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, in 


consequence of the total destruction of their Fine-Art Gallery in 
Rathbone-place, have tuken TEMPORARY PREMISES in the same street, 
Clients who have confided works of art to the Company will please address 
the Manager, No. 11, Kathbone-place. The major portion of such property is 
safe in the fire-proof rooms of the Company's Works, Ealing Dene. No 
interruption of the productive power of the Company.—W. 8. Burp, 
Manager, 11, Rathbone-place. 











AUTOTYPE, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numi ical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Sccieties. 

‘acsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


10s, 
SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE and 
ART. By Mrs. INCHBALD. With a Portrait and Introductory 
Memoir by WILLIAM BELL ScoTT. Of all Booksellers. 
THos. De LA RUE & Co., London, 


’ Nh : 
DE LA RUE & ©O.’S INDELIBLE RED 
LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS for 1830, in great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Also, the ‘*‘ FINGER-SHAPED SERIES,” in neat cases, extra 
gilt. Wholesale only of the l’ublishers. 
THos, DE LA Rue & Co., London. 





T\E LA RUE & CO.’S “ HALF-CROWN” 


DIARY for 1889, containing a large amount of useful information, 
and ample space for memoranda. Size, post 8vo, half-bound cloth. Suitable 
for the counting-house or study. Of all Booksellers and Stationers. Whele- 
sale only of the Publishers. 

Tuos. De LA RUE & Co., London. 





Just published, royal 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


(THE ETRUSCANS: were they CELTS? 


Or the light of an Inductive Philology thrown on Forty Etruscan 
Fossil Words preserved to us by Ancient Authors ; with Incidental Notices 
of the Etymology of 2,000 Words in the Classical aud Modern Languages, 
and Discussions on Roman and Greek Antiquities and Mythology. By 
JOHN FRASER, B.A, Edin, 
Edinburgh ; MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





NOW READY, 
In 1 vol., demy 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, with Eighteen Chromo 
and other Plates, price £2 2s. 


AURORAE: 
THEIR CHARACTERS AND SPECTRA. 
By J. RAND CAPRON, F.R.A.S. 
Part I.—THE AURORA and its CHARACTERS, 
+ IL—SPECTRUM of the AURORA. 


sy I.—MAGNETO-ELECTRIC EXPERIMENTS in CONNEXION 
with the AURORA. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


PHOTOGRAPHED SPECTRA. 
Jue Hundred and Thirty-six Photographs of METALLIC, GASEOUS, and 
yther SVECTRA, printed by the permanent Autotype process, with Intro- 
juction, Description of lates, ard Index. 


London : E. & F. N, Spon, 46, Charing-cross. 





Just published. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFTS SYSTEM. 


A New aud Natural Method for the t’ractical Learning of the 
. _ T4xTT 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, 
For Business and Conversation. 
By DR. kKICHARD 8s. ROSENTHAL, 
Principal ** Meisterschafts College ” in London ; late Director * Academy for 
Foreign Languages,” Berlin and Leipzig. 

‘By the Meisterschafts System the great difficulties of old methods are 
entireiy obviated, the student learning from the very first to speak in a 
uatural, idiomatic manner.”—Vossiche Zeitung, Berlin, March 3. 1878. 

**in the Meisterschafts System, Dr. Kusenthal has worked out his theory 
with a skill, thoroughness, and adherence to sound scientific principles 
— we have not found elsewhere.”—Literary Worid, London, Uctober 
3, 1879. 

The system is specially adapted for adults who, pressed by business, 
cannot devote much time to study, 

With exact Pronunciation for Self-Instruction : 
FReENCH—Fifteen Parts, 15s.; Single Parts, 1s. 
GERMAN —Fifteen Parts, 15s.; Single Parts, Js. 

Each Subscriber for either of these works has the privilege of sending his 
exercises and any enquiries to Dr. ROSENTHAL, now in Loudon, ** the most 
eminent philologist, and, without question, the most successful teacher of 
the age ;” by whom they will be answered and corrected, It will, there- 
fore, be seen that each subscriber becomes actually a pupil of his. 
sevt} London ; M. KE. ROSENTHAL, Publisher, 267D, Oxford-street, W.; 

And of any Bookseller in Town or Country, 





Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 
For Terms and specimens apply to the MANAGER. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES, during the re-building of the Fine-Art Gallery, 
at No. 11, RATHBONE PLACE, 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


[10 COLLECTORS of WORKS of ART.— 


The Advertiser, interested in Art matters (Antique China, Furniture, 
Arms, &c.), and having leisure, would be happy to make KESEARCHES in 
the South Kensington aud British Museum Libraries. Terms from 10s. 6d, 
—ANTIQUARY, May’s Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 


(['HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount according 
to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, French, and 
German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with Lists of New 
Publications, gratis and post-free.—*,.* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus 
Books, offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, may also be had, free, on 
‘pplication.— BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, next the Polytechnic. 











(CATALOGUE (No. 6) of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS on Medicine, Surgery, and the Collateral Sciences, 40 pp. 
CATALOGUE (No. 7) of SECOND-HAND NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS, 

. pp» = be had gratis on application to MACLACHLAN & STEWART, 

Ediuburgh. 


BOCK-HUNTERS !—DECEMBER LIST. 
FINE ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 

UIST (JUST OUT).—50,000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS (ON SALE) or 

GALLERIES, PORTRAITS, COSTUMES, DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, ARCHITEC: 

TURE, ORNAMENTS, PAGEANTS, ANATOMY (AKTI#TIC), OLD WOODCUTS, 

xc. GRATIS. BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT. 


EDWIN PARSONS, 45, Brompton-road, S.W. 








GECOND-HAND BOOK 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post-free. 


AGAZINE and NEWSPAPER PRIN‘- 


_ ING.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, Brief, and 
vther high-class Papers, call ion to the facilities presented by their 
Kstablishment for the Economic Production of every description of Periodical 
Literature in the best style. WYMAN & SONS will be happy to forward 
Estimates, and to place their large and varied experience at the command 
of those engaging in Newspaper enterprise —WYMAN & SONS, 74, 75, and 
31, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 





STORE, 











q “4 ; 

é' i ‘HE TIMES (of New York).—Communi- 

- cations for the English Correspondent should be addressed to Mr. 
JOSEPH HATTON, 14, Tichfield-terrace, Kegent’s-park, London, N.W, 
The TIMES (Daily, Bi-weekly, and Weekly) can be obtained from Mr. 
STEVENS, 4, T'rafalgar-square ; at the AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 449, Strand ; 
yd — from the Office, New York. The TIMES has no Travelling 
Agents, : 


(NE THOUSAND SHEETS (forty - two 


quires) of Thick CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES (as 
suppliea tv the Right Hon, W.E. Gladstone, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
&c., &c.), on receipt of P.O.O. tor 10s. 6d.; 500 each, ds. 6d.—ruoMass M. 
Woob, Wholesale stationer, 24 Milk-street, London, E.C. Established fifty 
years. Card plate and lvv transparent ivory cards, 3s. ; lady's ditto, 3s. 6d. 








B\eKBECK BANK. Established 1841. 


29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. — DEPOSITS 
receiv -d at INTEREST for stated periods or repayable on demand, Current 
Accou its opened with persons properly introduced, and Lnterest aliowed 
on the .ninimuim monthly balances. Nocharge wade for keeping accounts. 
Letters uf Credit and Circular Notes ssued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Coliect.on of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks aud 
Shares purchased and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Offic: hours from 10 till 4, exceptiog Saturdays; then from 10 to 2. On 
Monda -s the Bank is open untii 9 P.M. 

A Pa uphilet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managet+ 








